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MORAL    TRANSITIONS     IN     ISRAI.L 
12(H)  AM)   700   B.C. 

I. 


Hl.TWKKN 


1.  It  iiiis  Ik'oii  we'll  s.iid  that  [\\v  Hil)le  luis  no  ((mnueiiiary 
like-  Pali'stiiR"  itself— tlu'  •'Land,  of  liu'  B(;ok"  s^o-s  with  tlu- 
"Book  ot  the  Land".  From  I\il.>tiiu'  as  it  was  and  as  it  is 
to-day  i!k'  wrii<T  would  s.vk  to  draw  some  fresh  ilkisiraiions 
of  the  lite  and  thoui,dit  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  their 
kindred.  The  Semitie  idea  of  tile  solidarit\-  of  the  deity,  the 
l.md  and  the  iieople  will  he  assumed  as  a  fimdan'iental 
postulate. 

2.  Isra.r.s  contribution  to  the  world  wa^  not  made  in  the 
realm  of  jurisprudenct',  i^olitics,  art  or  ])hilosoi)hv.  but  in  the 
ethical  and  religious  principles  which  have  been  taken  up, 
enlarged  and  readajned  in  ethics  and  religion  alike.  In  the 
e\-oluiion  of  these  i)rinciples,  however,  there  were  of  course 
various  hirces  at  work.  Forces  indi\idual  antl  soiiai,  economic 
and  political,  commercial  and  cultural,  conspired  singly  and 
m  combination  towards  Israel's  moral  development'  from 
Mosaic  times  to  those  of  the  literarv  propiiets.  For  our 
nuiiury  a  tair  estimate  of  the  relative  imi)ortance  of  .such  forces 
is  called  lor.  The  ei)och-making  exi)ression  of  permanent 
ethical  truths  was  the  written  pro])hecy  of  the  8th  <entur\-. 

Pile  movements  before  and  simultaneoiislv  with  the  rise  of 
prophetism  in  Israel  should  be  combined  m  a  li\ing  i)icture 
before  we  can  appreciate  the  signihc.uue  of  the  gre.it  pro])hets 
tor  Israel  and  the  world,  and  make  the  i)henomenon  of  i)rophet- 
ism  in  Israel  more  reasonable  as  Ixmnd  u])  with  the  social, 
political  and  intellectual  forces  operating  before  and  after  the 
jSlh  century.  Kthical  discussion  of  modern  i)roI)lems  cannot 
l)e  dissociated  from  similar  :>r  analogous  conditions  in  our  own 
da>- with  all  the  coini)lexities  of  our  thoughi  and  life;  much 
less  pernu.ssible  is  such  association  when  we  lia\-e  to  do  with  a 
primitiw.  untutored  race. 

:i.  While  the  .'thical  consciousness  of  humanii\  has  devel- 
oped almost  e^-er^\vhere  graduallv  and  slowh',  abi-ui)t  tran- 
sitions seem  to  characterize  the  moral  historv  of  Israel  and 
indeed  ot  the  Semitic  peoples  generalK.  Between  [osh  71 
-.),  2Ua.  and  Hos.  (5:  0,  or  Mic.  (i:  ll-S.  lie  four  centurii^s  wh;'rein' 
we  i>ass  practically  from  i)agan  to  (."hrisiian  ethical  thoughi 
lh('  rai)idity  ot  the  spread  of  Islam  was  in  some  respects  an 
analogous  phenomenon;  but  it  is  in  no  wav  comparable  to  this 
H.brt'W  a(hance  in  the  rc.iliu  nT  ..iln',-^     '    !'..i;i- .i.   ,. 
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peoples,  the  Hehrews  were  confronted  with  moral  problems 
ver>  early  in  their  history.  When,  as  a  horde  of  nomads,  they 
entered  Canaan,  they  felt  that  they  were  being  divinely 
commissioned  to  disjiossess  its  inhabitants  at  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  Not  very  long  after  they  erected  a  stately  temple  to 
the  worship  of  their  Cod,  and  two  centuries  later  their  moral 
leaders  could  dissociate  Jehovah  from  the  temple.  "Seek  ye 
me,  and  ye  shall  live;  but  seek  not  Bethel  nor  L>nter  into 
Cilgal.  .  .  .  Seek  Jehovah  and  ye  shall  live"  (Am.  5:  4-Oa). 
Again,  ritual  without  righteousness  is  said  to  be  worse  than 
useless.  Justice  should  roll  down  as  waters  and  righteousness 
as  an  everflowing  stream  (Am.  5:  21-24). 

4.  By  adopting  the  well-established  results  of  historical 
criticism  we  shall  l)e  able  to  deal  rationally  with  the  Old 
Testament  soiirces.  An  ethical  conception  or  the  genesis  of  a 
political  or  social  movement  we  may  thus  place  rightly  in  the 
line  of  development.  For  example,  we  should  know  whetiier 
to  refer  the  injunction  concerning  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  to  the  nomadic  stage  of  Israel's  history,  or  to  tiie 
agricultural  stagi',  whether  to  the  time  of  Moses  or,  say,  to 
that  of  Manassjh.  The  account  of  the  origin  of  evil  (Cen.  3) 
is  now  thought  to  be  late  rather  than  early,  as  it  presup])oses 
a  considerable  period  in  ethical  development  and  a  discipline 
under  some  outstanding  moral  guidance. 

a.  While  the  Old  Ttstament  has  no  formal  system  of  ethics, 
the  prophets  had  the  i)roblem  before  them  daih',  and  witli 
their  eyes  we  may  try  to  see  the  situation.  The  Hebrew  was, 
of  course,  not  an  intuitionalist,  hedonist,  utilitarian  or  idealist. 
Discussions  on  free-will  and  necessity  would  ha\e  been  foreign 
to  Amos.  To  do  tile  divine  will  was  to  the  prophets  the  onl\- 
motive  and  sanction  of  moral  action.  What  gave  certain  men 
in  Israel  an  overwhelming  sense  of  obligation  to  choose  one 
course  of  action  and  shun  another  was  not  that  one  led  to 
pleasiiri',  ar: other  to  pain,  that  one  was  agreeable  while 
another  disagreeable.  The  Hebrew  uncritical  answer  to  the 
question  what  enables  him  to  decide  between  right  and  wnjiig 
was  simply  that  Cod  commands  it.  He  would  be  in  this 
soiT.ewhat  like  the  uncritical  intuitionalist  who  would  make 
conscience  the  infallible  guide  in  conduct.  That  was  to  him  a 
iiece.s-.ity  in  the  realm  of  ethics.  It  was  on  this  platform  that 
the  highest  literary  i)ro]ihets  stood. 

0.  Assiuning  that  dexi'lojjment  in  our  conception  of  the  good 
is  a  reality,  we  know  that  the  standard  of  conduct  may  be 
affected  b\  causes  which  ar;.'  mn  ethical  in  origin  though  they 
may  come  to  ha\e  ethital  conse(iuences.  On  one  and  the  same 
r-'.ncr]'-'i---!i  '--f  the  g'""',  ''••>r  exanii)!i',  \hv  -asiK-  cosu'iict  nuiN' 
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he  differently  judged,  merely  because  its  results  were  once 
believed  to  be  good  and  are  shown  by  a  later  experience  to  be 
other  than  was  at  first  supposed.  Though  ethical  conceptions 
influence  and  are  influenced  by  the  general  condition  of 
knowledge  and  the  idea  that  man  forms  of  the  world  in  which 
he  lives,  we  cannot  say  that  intellectual,  ethical  and  religious 
development  are  of  the  same  or  of  kindred  origin  or  motive. 
Many  advances  in  knowledge  may  be  made  without  affecting 
<nir  CDUceptions  of  the  good  in  the  smallest  degree.  Many 
ri'ligious  notions  have  no  bearing  for  good  or  evil  upon  i>thifs. 
Th'.'sc  factors  of  development  are  not  identical  though  closely 
correlated,  especially  (hose  that  are  ethical  and  r:'ligious. 


3 

I 


.11. 

7.  A  correct  estimate  of  the  morality  of  Moses'  time  shows 
that  th?  standard  of  religious  and  moral  life  among  his  people 
was  far  from  higli.  It  would  l)e  an  anachronism  in  human 
development  li  a  vast  horde  of  nomads  like  the  Hebrews 
inuler  Moses  were  possessed  of  anv  <listinctlv  moral  ideas  as  to 
mdnidual  rights  or  social  tluties.  Because  tlie  Bal)ylonians 
m  tlu'  time  of  Hammurapi  (22()(i  B.C.)  possessed  civil  and 
crimmal  codes  marking  a  very  liigh  state  of  civilization  a 
millennium  l)efore  Moses,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same 
should  be  true  of  Israel  as  a  people  in  a  later  age.  The  Hebrews 
at  that  time,  unlike  the  Babylonians  and  Hgvptiaiis,  had  no 
civilization  worthy  of  the  name  behind  iheni,  for  they  were 
only  in  an  embryonic  stage  with  the  child's  conception  of 
justice  or  truth.  We  readily  grant  that  e\eii  in  a  rude  age 
tliL-re  may  be  men  who,  through  special  training,  were  excep- 
tional in  their  religious,  moral  or  intellectual  outlook.  Undoubt- 
edly the  unique  personality  of  Moses  moulded  to  a  large  extent 
the  conceptions  of  the  Hebrews  in  matters  religious,  moral  and 
cnil. 

8.  Granting  to  Moses  a  leadership  in  these  directions  we  mav 
still  hold  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  nomads  who  came  under 
his  influence  were  far  below  him  in  their  standard  of  right  and 
wrong.  With  all  jieople  in  the  primitive  or  semi-civilized  stage, 
there  is  a  well  recognized  principle  that  the  manv  are  directed 
by  the  few  or  by  one;  esiK'ciailv  is  this  true  of'the  Hebrews 
throughout  their  history.  Let  the  indi\idual  be  captain  of  the 
army,  sheikh  ot  tlie  tribe,  judge  at  the  gate,  king  on  the 
throne,  jiriest  at  the  altar,  he  exercised  an  incalculable  influence 
on  the  community  at  large.  We  speak  among  ourselves  of  a 
social  conscience  for  which  no  one  individual  can  be  held 
responsible:    bu!  it  wri-.  orherwi--  in  Israel.      Our  individual 
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morality  or  standard  of  ri^ht  is  no  product  of  thr  individual 
by  himsi'lf,  but  of  M)ciety  at  largi.'  into  which  he  is  born  and 
brought  11]).  Thf  laws  and  customs  and  otiicr  institutions  of 
socift),  iind  its  staiul.ards  of  conduct,  arc  a  primary  i'"act((r  in 
ijidi\i(hial  morality.  The  individual  apart  from  society  is  a 
pure  fiction.  Social  institutions  and  customs  into  which  the 
Hebrews  under  Closes  were  born  can  scarceh-  be  sjxiken  of  a^^ 
shaping  any  individual  conception  of  morality,  as  they  had 
then  practically  developed  nothing  of  the  kind. 

d.  Moses  as  a  moral  leader  had  in  the  earh-  Hebu'ws  to  deal 
with  a  people  to  whom  external  nature  spoke  vi\'i(Uy  of  the 
supernatural.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  origin  of  ])ropliec\'. 
"It  originated  from  beliefs  or  feelings  conunon  to  men  ex'ery- 
wiiere,  such  .i>  (1)  that  there  was  a  supernatural,  a  (iod  or 
gods  on  whose  will  and  power  the  welll)eing  and  the  d.e>tin> 
of  mill  depended;  (2)  that  these  supernatural  powiT.s  had 
coninnniion  with  men  and  gave  them  intimaliops  of  their 
will  and  their  purposes;  and  Hi)  that  these  iiitunat  ions  were  not 
gi\en  to  men  indiscriminatelv.  but  tocjrtain  favi)redmen  who 
comnuinicaled  ihem  toothers.  .  .  .  Thi'siipirnaiural  ]H)wers, 
it  w.is  >u])i)osed,  ga^■e  intimations  of  their  will  and  (l.isposition 
towards  men  in  two  ways:  (1)  In  an  external  way,  by  obiecti\-/ 
signs  nr  omens  in  the  region  of  nature  as  by  the  thght  or  cry 
of  i)inls;  (2)  in  inward  rex'elation  gi\'en  lo  the  mind  of  man. 
In  thi-^  cas.'  the  deity  possessed  ihi'  man,  insjiired  him.  and 
sp<ike  through  liim."' 

!(•.  When  irees.  s])rings  and  stones  spoke  of  the  di\ine  to 
(he  ear!\  Hebrews  as  the\'  do  not  to  us,  they  lent  their  ears 
readih'  to  the  xoici's  of  exttrnal  naturi'  and  to  the  \'oice  of  a 
fillow-mortal  claiming  lo  know  the  divine  will.  The  soolh- 
sa\ers  ;ind  magicians  of  Kgypt,  the  pythia  in  Greece,  and  the 
sib>l,  fiiid  parlniTS  in  the  inthieniial  band  of  diviners  in  Israel 
(Qostniim).  The  I'rim  and  Thinnmim  were  important  for 
delennining  tlie  sacred  lot  in  Kmel.  Possibly  the  Septuagint 
of  1  S.  14:  41,  42,  suggests  the  original  reacling:  "And.  Saul 
said.  If  the  guilt  be  in  me  or  in  Jonathan  my  son,  gi\e  '.rim, 
( )  Lord  God  of  Israel;  but,  if  thou  say  it  is  my  i)eo])le  Israel, 
gi\e  Thtmimim."  The  ephod,  ])erhai)s  an  image  of  Jelio\ah, 
was  in  common  use  in  the  time  of  Saul  and  David,  though  it 
alterwards  fell  into  desuetude.  Saul  mentions  as  k'gitimate 
sourcis  of  knowledge  of  the  will  of  the  deity,  dreams,  Trim 
and  prophets!  1  S.  28:  0).  The  things  mentioned  in  I)t.  IS:  10  ft. 
of  tile  nature  of  magic  or  sorcery  were  always  proscribed  in  the 
genuine  religion  of  Jehovah  [E\.  22:  IS;    1  S.  2S:  .i,  ',)}. 


'1  lMstiiH;'<'  i  Jii'tlonnrv  ai  the  Hilili\  .irl,  "  I'rn]ilii_i'\'   '. 
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11.  Works  on  Comparative  Religion  certainly  <lo  not  place 
the  earliest  religion  of  Israel  on  a  high  plane,  othervvise  an 
insoluble  enigma  would  present  itself.  Not  only  trat\s  of 
common  fetishism  "which  elevates  an  arbitrarily  chosen 
object  to  the  rank  of  its  gods, and  again, it  may  be,  deposes  it", 
but  also  the  so-called  lotemism,  may  be  kokcd  for.  "Toiem 
stands  for  some  material  object — generally  an  animal — with 
which  a  trilje  considers  itself  to  have  blood  relationship,  and 
which,  accordingly,  in  the  pens-  n  of  all  its  representatives  is 
treated  by  the  tribe  with  t  e  utmost  consideraticjn  and 
indulgence,  or  may  actually  re  eive  divine  worshiii."'   F(»'^il)ly 

such  name.s  as  Rachel  ( 7 HI  =l' we),  Leah  (wild  cow),  point 
to  a  totemistic  basis.  According  lo  Kauizsch  we  have,  how- 
ever, insiifticieni  data  to  pronounce  on  this  one  wa>-  or  the 
other.  Perhaps  "food-taboo"  l)y  which  the  flesh  of  certain 
animals  is  scrupulously  avoided  as  unclean  may  throw  liglit 
on  the  matter.  Doubtless  the  dirty  hal)its  of  certain  animals 
is  a  partial  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  A  further  reason 
may  be  found  in  the  hypothesis  "that  each  tril)e  r.'garded  it  as 
strictly  forbidden  to  kill  and  eat  the  totem  animal  witli  which 
it  believed  itself  to  have  I)lood  at^iiitv."-  The  list  of  unclean 
animals  in  Lev.  11:  4  til',  and  Dt.  14:" :{  t"f.  cannot  i)(>ssii)lv  be 
all  explained  on  the  ground  of  a  previous  totemism.  "W'hili- 
it  is  cirtamly  possible  that  totemism  once  prevailed  in  brail, 
its  prevalence  caimot  bi'  [)roved;  and  above  all  we  nuist  hokl 
that  the  religion  of  Israel  as  it  is  repn-sLnled  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  not  retained  the  very  slightest  recollection  of  such 
a  slate  of  things."-' 

12.  Animism  offers  us  surer  ground.  "In  its  pure  form  it 
is  the  belief  in  the  activity  of  the  spirits  of  recently  deceased 
relatives,  "^  and  may  include  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  (^r 
create  a  still  larger  realm.  Directly  connected  with  animism  is 
ancestor  worship,  a?,  illustrated  in  mourning  custom,-,  t-.g.,  the 
cropping  of  the  head  and  beard;  "wounding  )f  the  body  by 
bloody  incisions  intended  perhaps  to  render  neself  inirJcog- 
nizablebythe  spirit  of  the  dead  and  thus  to  eiicape  it-  malign 
influence."^  Some  mourning  customs  were  permittid  uncjer 
Jahwism,  evidently  minus  their  heathenish  assoriaii<ins. 
The  custom  of  levirate  marriage  (Dt.  25:  .5  ff.j  while  plausibly 
pointing   to   ancestor  worshij)   caimot   definitely   be    proved'. 

'Extra  volume  of  Hastings'  dictionary  of  the  Bible,  "  Religion  of  Israel ". 

^Ibid. 
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Kautzsch  Rrants  for  the  pre-Mosaic  period  only  a  tendency 
towards  ancestor-worship.  In  these  tendencies  which  were 
only  a  preliminary  step  to  religion  there  was  a  powerful 
obstacle  when  a  man  like  Moses  sought  to  develop  a  firm 
moral  and  religious  life  in  his  followers.  It  has  been  ;issumed 
that  Moses  was  gifted  with  religious  genius  which  qualified 
him  to  supply  the  Jehovah  religion  with  its  ethical  content, 
so  that  no  more  remained  for  the  prophets  than  to  bring  this 
to  full  understanding  and  recognition.  Nothing  is  explained 
by  such  an  assumption.  "The  sacred  ban,  the  slaughter  of 
human  beings  at  sacred  si)ots,  animal  sacrifices  at  which  the 
III  I  ire  animal,  wholly  or  half  raw,  was  tlevour.d  without 
leaving  a  remnant  between  sunset  and  sunrisi — these  j)heno- 
meiia  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind  harmonize  i)Ut  ill  with 
an  inspiring  ethical  religion."' 

13.  The  various  sources  of  the  Pentateuch  agree  in  this: 
(1)  that  Jehovah  was  prodainvxl  Ijy  Moses  as  the  (iod  of 
Israel;  (2)  that  religion  as  then  understood  was  a  covenant 
between  Cod  and  iiis  people;  and  (3)  that  this  covenant  was 
made  on  tlie  ground  of  a  great  deliverance  from  Kgvjjt. 
Jehovah  ilefinitely  chose  Israel,  and  likewise  I.srael  Jehovah. 
Thus  religion  is  here  set  on  the  l)r<)ad  basis  of  moral  choice,  and 
therefore  has  the  promisj  and  i)olency  of  moral  development. 

14.  Morality  was  then  oidy  the  power  of  custom.  It  ri'lated 
itself  not  to  the  individual  but  to  the  mass.  "Morality 
within  the  limits  of  a  nomadic  tribe  is  regulated  spontaneously 
by  the  feeling  of  bkxxl-kinship  without  the  need  of  any  written 
word,  and  is  protected  by  strict  patriarchal  discipline."'-  But 
a  uni\ersal  i)rohibition  as  in  thr  Decalogue  reaching  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  tribe,  of  manslaughter,  or  theft,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  sins,  is  simply  inconceivable  to  the  nomad  Law  and 
morality  are  two  entirely  different  things.  Morality  may 
indeed  create  law  or  mould  existing  law  for  its  own  external 
protection,  but  the  converse  is  impossible.  All  attempts  to 
find  the  germ  of  the  ethical  development  of  the  Jehovah 
religion  in  the  material  content  of  the  conception  of  (Vxl  as 
represented  by  Moses  have  completely  failed. 


III. 

1,5.  Israel's  entrance  into  Canaan  meant  a  distinctly  new 
experience  and  involved  momentous  changes  in  their  life 
economically,  politically,  socially,  morally,  and  religiously. 
The  luw  generation  that  entered  Palestine  made  a  transition 

'Buridc,  ReliKion  of  Israel  to  Kxile,  p.  31. 
-lijid.,  pp.  06  II. 
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from  nomadic  to  UKriniliural  [nirsuits.  The  C'anaaiiitcs, 
(hvolling  in  mo.st  fruitful  jjortions  of  tht-  land  and  in  strong 
citu's  like  Taanach.  Mcgicldo  and  SlurhL-m,  b  camr  tin- 
inst'urtors  of  the  Hel)rews  chieHy  in  agrinilture,-~the  basis  of 
civilization  generally.  The  impr.'ss  of  their  high  culture  upon 
the  Hebrews  was  deej)  and  abiding. 

1»).  Israel's  possessi<in  of  ("anaan  was  gained  partK  by 
roiuiuest  in  which  Jehovah  as  the  war-god  fought  their  bait  Its. 
As  >\'t  Jehovah  ;<.iid  his  |)eople  by  the  covi'iiant  at  Sinai,  w  liere 
he  was  long  loealizid,  were  indissolubly  bound  together.  The 
ark  of  the  covenant,  the  visible  symbol  of  Jihovah's  presence, 
went  before  the  Hebrews  in  their  journevings,  but  when  a' 
more  settled  condition  of  life  was  luiss'ible  in  what  they 
l)elie\i>d  to  br  their  own  land,  Jehovah  was  gradualh'  localized 
in  (  anaan  instead  of  Sinai.  The  result  for  the  Hebrew  mind 
caiue  to  be  that  a  trinity  of  god,  land  and  people  was  evolved. 

17.  It  was,  however,  more  by  assiiuilation  than  bv  coii(|iiist 
that  the  Hebrews  won  ("anaan.  Thus  we  see  that  imdir  the 
name  of  Haal-licrith  a  co\enant  was  formed  Intwic^n  the 
Canaanites  and  ilie  ffebrew>  of  Shecheni.  Jehovah  iioiuinally 
took  the  i)lace  of  the  ("anaanitic  Baal  (jr  owner  of  the  soil,  ini't 
in  reality  a  dangerous  syncretism  between  the  sim|)le,  auslire 
worshij)  ot  Jehovah  and  the  more  elaborate,  sensuous  worship 
of  the  liaal  resulted.  The  worship  of  Baal  took  to  itself 
extreme  lonus  and  toleratitl  licentious  practicis,-  in  fact  was 
a  nature  religion,  while  Jahwism  is  rightlv  rv-ard.d  as  a 
religion,  not  of  nature.  l)Ut  of  higher  inspiration.  The  latter 
ma>-  not  be  (juestioned  from  the  religious  and  ethical  stand- 
point of  men  like  Amos  and  Hosca;  but  Jahwism  wa>  iu\er- 
thi'less  in  its  earliest  form  little,  if  at  all,  removid  fr.m  a 
nature  worshij)  w  hen,  instead  of  controlling,  it  was  n.iht  r  con- 
trolled by  the  Canaaniticcult.  The  soil  tilled  bv  the  C.iiiaaii- 
itcs  being  very  truilful,  reverence  was  iiaid  to  the  Baal  wiio 
gave  si;eh  fertility.  The  good  things  of  life  became  the  obvious 
expressions  ot  the  divine  fa\-or  in  corn,  wine,  oil  and  liarxcst. 
To  regard  the  deity  as  good  in  himself  apart  from  hi>  gifts  was 
as  yet  beyond  conception.  As  in  outward  natuu'  the  god  i;i\ts 
productivity,  so  in  human  nature  it  is  h.-  who  causes  ih:> 
increase  of  the  body.  The  ("anaanitcs  in  their  seiisiioe-  dis- 
position emphasized  in  their  worship  the  imi)ortance  ol  the 
reproductive  processes  in  nature.  It  was  on  the  rank  and  tile 
of  Israel  that  ("anaanitic  culture  had  its  tirniest  hold  almost 
throughout  thfir  history,  and  the  constquent  moral  denriora- 
tion  of  the  b<(l\-noliiic  was  all  but  fa!.'.l  to  ihe  eliln--:'- 
triumph  of  Jahwism.  ' ^ 
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IS.  'I'lu-  inoniliiv  iluir.icuri>tir  of  lhi>  »i;i  of  assimilation 
aii<l  r(>ii(|iu-i  Uf.  Hook  of  jud^ris)  was  in  kiTpiii^  villi  ilu- 
luroif  or  -,;'ini-l)arl)arous  ,i^i\  "("oiiraKi'.  iiuliiraiice,  tidiliiy 
lo  cl.iii,  f.iniiK  ,  and  conipanion--  in  arms,  mnsi  lia\f  lu'cn  oftrn 
and  sijiiialK  displavfd."'  Hnl  ,  'i'"!  viriucs  arc  not  distinctly 
moral  virtuis  in  ilir  srn^c  tli.it  (Ik  ^lity  ami  m  racily  an'  moral 
\  iriiivs.  "  I'.luul  []ii.  'A)  can  hi-  a  moral  hero  onh'  to  liiosc  who 
hold  iluit  no  nu-.iiis  arc  rri)n.'lu'nsil)k'  whith  can  si(  iiri'  a 
<U>irai)K'  end.  I.ik.'  his  Inii  much  more  treacherous  wa-<  the 
.HI  of  J.iel."  Ill  spile  of  lur  deci'ptiun  and  violation  of  the 
sacied  tliuy  of  hospii.ilii\  anions  all  Orientals  lael  is  Messed 
alio\e  .ill  women  who  dwell  in  tents  (Jj;.  5:  24).  No  moral 
censor  .IS  yet  .i|)pi'.irs  to  hurl  thunderbolts  of  judK'meiit  at 
such  "heroes".  'Ph. it  mi>;hl  is  right,  or  that  tlie  end  jiistilies 
tile  ine.iii'^  is  the  jirinciple  acted  on.  The  \iriue  of  chastity 
w.i>  cons|)icuou>  by  it>  .ibseiice.  (iidi'ii  had  many  \vi\es 
b:-.i(U's  .1  concubine.  Jei)hihah  was  th'  son  of  a  harlot. 
S.iiiiMin  matle  harlots  his  coni|).iiii()ns.  Tlie  ouLragc  of  the 
cit>  of  ("libeali  ijij.  1'.):  2'2)  is  still  more  re\'olting  in  ils  jjross- 
ne>-. 

11*.  Tlie  chan)j;ed  social  and  political  conditions  of  Israel  in 
Caii.i.m  necessitated  modifications  in  their  customs  and 
tendencies:  ,ibo\-e  all,  i)erliaps,  id)  blood-rewnge,  and  (b)  the 
teiideiicN  low.mls  se|)arateiu'ss.  (a)  The  principle  of  blood- 
n\eni;e  has  ever  bei'ii  a  potent  f.irlor  aiiiong  heatliL-n  Semites. 
The  orit;iiial  siynitu.ince  of  the  custom  is  not  now  disc()\'erable. 
In  2  S.21 :  1  tf.it  would  ajipear  as  if  the  ]nittiiigof  the  murderer 
to  de.itli  w.is  oriyinalh  n'^arded  as  a  sacrifice  b\'  which  the 
aniiiT  of  the  trib.il  i^od  was  .ippea>ed.  The  orijjinal  al>sence  of 
,111  itliical  \iew-]>oint  is  e\ident  from  ihi'  siniiile  fact  that  no 
nior.il  distinction  i-  m.ide  between  murder  and  imiiuentional 
ni,in-l.uiiiliter;  e\'en  in  l)t.  4;  41  tf.  la  probable  addition 
1)\-  "  I'")  .uid  Num.  :<"):  22  ff.  the  ri;.riu  of  b!ood-rev.'n).:e  is  still 
ideaih  recoyni/ed,  aiilioui.;!!  care  i--  'akeii  to  make  this  ris^ht 
iiutt'-i  I  i\  .■  ii\'  pro\"i(liiii,f  an  asx'iimi  t  ir  the  man>Ia\'er  in  one 
of  ihe  "(iiie^  of  KefuL;  •".  |,iliwi>m  was  tliu>  alile  to  j;i\'e  a 
mild'.r  form  lo  thi>  dee|)l\'  rooted  cu-^tom  ihouiih  not  lo 
atioji-ii  it  enlire]\'.  Moreo\er,  tlie  tirowint;  nece>sit\-  of  .i 
siabl.'  ■'oeii't^'  ptii  .1  check  on  ind.iscriminat i'  biood-re\eiii(e. 

211.  :/')  That  liie  llebrewsas  iracedid  not  possess  the  genius 
tor .  irLianiz.uion  i>  undeniable.  It  is  onh'  under  l)a\id  thai  an 
api'arenih-  con-., .Ijdated  Israel  was  rv'alized.  Tlie  inherent 
teii(leiic\-  to  uiiconcerteil.  action  v  as  oiU'  ot  the  great  c.iuses  of 
national  sclii^m.      .\  sjiirii  ■^ub\'er>i\i'  of  permanent  unit\'  is 
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indic.iud  in  the  S.riK  "I  I  >i'l'  'rah  i  j^.  .'>;.  .\Im>  in  J^j.  S:  1  ilic 
KphrainiiU's  wen-  ol'fiMidfd  l)'tauM'  tlu\  \\\rv  nut  .i^krd  lo 
lijilu.  riu-  I'xiK'cniii'^  ol  w.ir  >  cini-d  ilic  i  liiif  iii(\-nii\c  ti» 
tril)al  unJDii.  W'ithoni  ,i  riioic  or  l(s>,  |)iiniaii.rii  iinii\  lil  ilu- 
irilii.>,  it  is  inionccivalilr  thai  I>r.u'l  >lioiild  lia\c  .i  moral 
lii-.iory  woriliy  ot  ri'cord. 

21.  Tlic  .iliovi'  imdciHA-  to  M'|)araicni-s-.  liad  r^'linioii.-.  as 
well  as  iiolitical  issncs,  p  (i.illy  to  tiic  Hclircws  .ittir  lliu 
sttllfnu'iit  in  Canaan,  lo  w  lioin  ill;-  diMi\-,  ilui  land,  and  llic 
people  were  inexiricaliK  bound  up  uiili  one  anolhur.  I'lie 
|>e()i)le  heinjidivitled,  tlieirC.od  inust  aUo  h- as  it  were  divided 
or  imiliiplied.  locali/ed  here  .iiid  locali/eil  ihere.  If  lii,- 
peopii'  were  defeated  in  l)aitlf,  ilieir  Cod  wa-,  held  to  lie 
impotent  \  >  \\A\)  his  peojjle.  Willi  \i(ior\-  on  ,\  ;t>  sid<'  as 
under  David,  the  Cod  of  the  laiul  wa-.  re^'arded  as  stron^ar 
tiian  all  u;ods  round  ahoui,  th(Jii^di  that  did  not  mean  thai  he 
w.is  the  onl\-  Cod.  Mile.nu  of  .\mmon  and  Clieinosh  of 
-Moal)  stood  in  much  the  same  relation  to  their  respiTliw 
lerriiorii's  as  Jehovah  did  to  Israel.  .\>,'ain,  the  eentraliziiiK 
of  the  Jehoy<ih  cull  in  Jerusalem,  instead  of  ha\inK  ii  ol):,ervL-d 
at  the  \arioiis  liiKli-places  ihrouKhoul  thi-  land,  tended  lo 
localize  Jehovah  as  llie  Cod  of  Can.ian  and  to  siip])lant  ihe 
Baal.  This  was  all  the  easier  as  "  liaal "  was  not  a  |)roi)er 
tuime,  hut  sij^nified  merely  the  hushand,  lord  or  owner  of  a 
particular  portion  of  the  land. 

22.  2  K.  .'):  17  furnishes  a  familiar  e.vample  of  this  ideal 
c-ommimit\-  of  deit\  ,  land  and  people.  Naaiiuin  asks  of  l-:ii>ha 
two  mules'  burden  of  ( Israelii ishj  earth, as  he  is  res(jl\e(l  heiice- 
torih  to  offer  neither  burnt  offerinj;  nor  s.Kritice  U)  aiiv  other 
Kod  I)Ut  Jehovah  alt)iie.  Thus  earth  is  brou^dit  from  Jehovah's 
land  to  ihe  forei);n  c-ountry  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  kj 
otfer  sacTilKc-  to  Jc'ho\ah  on  his  jjioper  si)il.  Kautzsch  i)oints 
out  that  the  worship  of  a  nod  upon  forei^Mi  soil  is  not  absolutely 
excluded.  Thu- Solomon  (1  K.  11:  7)  erected  upon  ihe  Mount 
ot  ( )li\es  a  Iliac/  of  sacrifR-  for  Chcniosh  of  Moal>.  This  is  to 
iiHlicale  Solomon's  idolatry,  but  it  ma\-  mean  no  more  than 
that  the  "iii^di-i)lace"  was  to  accommodate  his  Mna!)iie  wife  in 
her  worship,  while  Solomon  himself  ma\  noi  Ikim  joiiucl  in 
I  his  worslii]). 


IV. 

2:].  The  time  of  the  iindixided  monarchy,  which  marks  a 
cii.inj;e  from  the  i)airianiial  to  tlie  monarchical  form  of  ^ijovern- 
ment,  is  the  next  K;'iieral  jieriod  of  distinct  moral  iraiisilion  in 
Israel.  Samuel  was  liie  link  between  the  old  and  tiie  new 
order  oi  wider  outlook  and  hit;her  ule.ils.      li\  his  time  Israel 
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was  imictcl  IxroniiiiK  Canaaiiiztd  hmdaim-mally  throimh 
ann.uliun-.  rath.r  than  Canaan  InTcminK  Isra.liml  Thf 
nali-.ns  round  alu.ut  had  kings;  the  Philistine  cities  enj..ved 
a  M.nuwliat  stal.le  nov.rnmeni:  and  the  Phoenicians  wm- 
fa.Ui.l  n.niinernally.  The  traffic  <.n  the  ^reat  caravan  hiLdi- 
ways  neci-.sanly  impressed  the  Hebrews  with  the  inai.riai 
\alue  <>1  national  enterprise  and  conil)ination.  lnieriril..a 
disunion  and  nv.ilry  uere  manifestly  suicidal  to  the  last 
Uiterests  ot  the  Hej.rew  community.  Samuels  theory  .,f  a 
theocracy  heiUK  mipractical.le.  the  Hehr.w  demand  for  a 
kiiiK.  the  natural  outcome  of  Israel's  environment,  issued  in 
the  choice  ot  Saul  (cf.  1  S.  S:  MM. 

2».   It  is  only  in  the  time  of  the  kin^s  thai  official  im.r- 
tereiice   is   made  with    the  conduct    of  anv   iiiHueniial   man 
Ihe  new  ordiT  ot  men  who  attempt  a  reformation  in  nuMic 
m..rals  was  the  pn.phets.    The  character  of  this  ep..ch-makii.e 
intervention   l.y  the  ptophets  is  tirst   unfoldrd  in  Samuel  as 
mentor  and  censor  to  King  Saul.      "  And  here  we  are  stirprised 
K'  tnul  that  he  does  not  appear  t<.  h.ive  innrNcu.l  in  (|Uesti.,ns 
"t  nioraluy  at  all.      His  only  record  of  protest  aRainsi  Saul's 
conduct  is  made  on  the  ground  of  disohedicice  loan  arbitrarv 
••"•muaiul  (1  S.  15).     When  Saul  spare.l  .X^a^  and  the  I.est  of 
the   sp,Ml.   It    cannot    be   .Maintained   that    he   did  what    wa- 
wroiiK  in  Mselt.       Unfortunately  we  can  on  the  (,theT   ha 
hardly  visit  with  stern  comlrnination  the  terrible  war  waK« 
l.>    israd.  ft  was  S.muiel.  as  aRainsi   Saul,  who  took  th. 

principal  part  and  "hewed  AgaK  in  pieces  before  Jehtnair' 
that  is  in  sacnhce  to  him.  Samuel's  siKiiit^cance,  Keneralh  ' 
m  the  history  <.t  Old  Testament  morals  is  that  "hu  is  tin' 
hrsi  m  the  loni;  hst  ,,f-the  leaders  of  Israel  whose  <-onduct  in 
ttmdamental  matters  of  morality  is  brought  directlv  into 
Mewd  S.  12:  3).  .  .  .He  virttially  founded  the  pr<M.hetic 
.Uiiil.ls,  the  chief  cons(rvativ..  influence  in  the  life  of  northern 
Israel.  H,s  services  to  morality  were  ^reat.  but  mainb' 
iiulirect  and  jxitential.    - 

:V).  Now  ihr  peiKhilum  of  political  life  .  wtinj;  away  from 
cons^r^atlMn.  S.Kiety  was  becoming  c(mii)licated,  especially 
as  it  iRgan  to  be  constituted  under  David;  for  the  -arly 
simple  agricultural  life  was  lar^Llv  modified  by  trade  and 
commerce,  international  w.ir  and  the  official  classes  Thesi- 
new  conditions  challenged  Jalmism.  With  the  rise  of  the 
tiionarchy  the  early  i.kals  of  Israel  suffered  chaiiRe.  The 
danger  of  a  secular  spirit  was  not  so  pronounced  before  the 

qi!,vr""''i'oo '*'"''^''  '''■"I'^'<'>  ''"^  '''*■  Monunient:^,  \ol.  Ill,  p.  101. 
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v^  aft-rwanls;  fur  with  ih.  n.wth  of  ,ra.|..  fi.ul 
MHh.MO  and  o.Tiipat.()ns  ri(|uirinn  rht.ical  .kill,  th«- 
huinan  fK-.m-i.t  hoKan  to  obtain  a  Kna  r  pron.ini.,i<r.  In 
;>  ixcvptiona  trcatnu.nt  of  ,lu-  A.nal.^  trs.  Saul  riaims  ,., 
cl  .  .OS.,  of  Ins  l,oo,y  n,  h.s  own  way  in  ,e  conMi.nisn.s.  of 
NHlor\.  In  tin.  s|.annK  "f  .Va^;  ^vi-  n..  v  rightly  (Iftr.t  a 
u..r  ,lly  sp.nt.  In  takniR  tlu-  rc.,.s.,.  (2  S.  2=  ■  Davi.l  was  provu 
<•»  Ins  I..;opU-s  siUT..s,s.  iluv  larKily.  ho^  v.r,  to  his  own 
Ktniiis        I  h.Tf  was  a  HikUmuv  to  n^anl  i  ,is  siu,  rss  for  its 

0  vn  sakf  AKn.uitnr..  an.l  prosperity  in  pa-toral  lifr  ,U.p,.„,| 
"II  'livnir  lavoiir  more  n.anifi-stly  than  <lo  niiJitarv  or  political 
at  liK  xcnii'nts.  '        ' 

2li.    Vhv  new  ((Muliiions  win 
and  Rr(hai.it;.'s.     Indcid  the  i 
or  land, t IioukIi  i)ritsi s  rt(('ivr(  1 
had  inoniy  (2  K.  12:  Iti);  and 
I'ropluts  (Mic.  3:  11  i.      Jchox 
I.fvilcs  merely  stood  for  the   1 

1  lie  i.rophi't.s  did  not  protest    .. 
ali\-e  the  natural  ri'li^imis  coii 
were  (nerninninjr  il^.  ,-,,iintr\ 
prophery  pn .founder  than   U  - 
Mil>reniat\-  of  Jehovah,  not  a. 
\vorIdly  spirit  whirh  I)ej;an  i- 
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27.    1  ,      igii  iiiHiience  iio-w 

Hebrews  canu'  t(.  feel  theiii^ 

their  own.     Pastoral  jnir- 

indiistrial  life.    The  stiich 

especially  the  larjje  statis , 

data  that  are  ik.i  to  be  igiimd,  asf 

of  Baal  and  Astarte  j.laved  a  mon 

<.f  the  people  in  the  days  of  Saul  and  i 

Samuel  would  lead  us  to  surmise,     ii  ^ 

self   we    find    foreign    relations   estal 

contracts.         Foreiun   wives  and   con 

Al       ,  ,        n"    "»vi.:>   aiiu   ion     iijiiies    \\  i    <•    (ummon 

Abs^alom  was  the  .son  of  Maacah  the  Uan^hter  .,     lalmai  tlu 

king  of  (.eshur.      It  was  to  nis  maternal  ^rand*    iher  he  fled 

after  slaymgAmtmn.       Bathsheba,  t!  .  mothei   of  Solomon 

had  for  her  first  husband  a  Hittite,  ..  foreigner  in  DavS's 

st-rvice.      The  tuother  of  Solomon's  son,  Rehoboam,  wJs  an 

Ammomtess.    Agam,  fnreien  people,  had  bazaars  of  their  own 

in  Palestinian  cities.       Moreover,  the  frequent  invasions  by 
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S\i1.iii>.  n(  111,'  imrtiurii  kiiind.un.  as  < .  iiip.in  d  wiili  ihc 
Nontlurii.  I)r..iinln.  .ilmin  wiili  all  thf  (li-«a<l\.i-iants  of  <k\a>- 
tatfcl  liuul  and  imnosid  iril.iilr.  cfrtaiii  aihaii.ajji  s.  I.,  .vunc 
t'Xiciit  tlu\  l.riikf  down  tin-  (X(lu«.i\i'  spirii  i.f  ihc  Htlinws. 
Ihr  spin  n-  1.1  J(  li.i\ali'>  auilii.rily  was  widtiicd  wluiUAtr 
I>-rail's  liuiiiid-.  were  txiindid  and  ill.'  piupl*'  ,>{  |-,i.ul  wire 
led  t(.  iunsirlir  -onuwhai  ilu-  nlivjimis  and  lumal  umlouk  of 
lilt  ir  tort■l^;n  ri\al>.  Th.' sind.iii  of  iluir  lit.' from  liir  da\,>,  of 
I  )a\  id  onward  is  coinpillcd  lo  a(  knowlcd^;i'  iliai  iIh-  ll.hnws 
coniiiuifd  lo  |,,,rrow  and  liiai  all  tiir  n.iv;hl.orinK  luopj.s 
lifianif  tin  ir  cniliiors. 

■JS.  Ilif  worslii])  ,,f  Haai  and  Asiaric  (  Imii;  wiili  ptniliar 
prriinaciu  lo  ilir  norili.  I'h,'  dclMsiiiK  inli  of  Asiarti-  wiili 
tlu'    altdidani    pnwiitiii.>    'PVC'lp)    Ixlptd    on    Sainaria'- 

tau-  iiiorc  (|uirk!\  liiaii  wa>  ihc  (  asc  with  Jt  ni-ali  in.  (  anaaii- 
iiic  inllii.nn-  iicvrr  coiintid  for  sn  nun  li  in  ilu  sniiiii  as  in  ihr 
norili.  Tlu'  i.arrfii  iiills  of  Jndali  wvu-  not  Miii.il.lc  jilacis  f,,r 
(  anaaniiic  hii^h-phuvs,  liic  v.isi  maj.iriiy  of  wliidi  lia\r  lucii 
found  in  norilurn  l>ratl. 

'-'ft.  .\(;ain,  tlu'  iiUMi  of  i;ortiitrn  Israel  did  not  n\tal  an\ 
griai  affection  for  ro\ai...  .in  tiioiiKli  iliev  sul.iniiieil  to  iJu 
riileot  Jirol.oaiii  uid  iiis  ^  .cessors.  Tlieir'lraditioiialio\e  of 
!iluri>  was  too  (kep-,(atid  to  allov  any  roval  \u,u>r  to  iiold 
thrni  loiiK  ill  siilijei  lion.  Tlu'  Hilirt^w  nionarclu  wa>  ne\er 
tiieoretiialh-  al)soliih  .  .Many  larKe  proprietors,' c.c;.,  Siioj.i, 
Har/iliai.  Mai  liir,  wi  i,  iiieii  of  wealth,  .iiid  from  tiie  naiiirc  of 
tile  soil  were  {■,  he  found  cliiutly  in  the  north.  Such  fnc 
proprietors  would  ^niard  most  .sacredly  t\\:-  old  customs,  and, 
cluiRini;  tenaciously  to  their  rights  as'claiisimn,  would  relm  - 
tantly  yield  to  the  royal  preroK.iiive.  On  the  other  haiul  the 
jieople  of  judah  trenerally  had  f.wvr  (HTsonal  possessions  than 
those  of  norilKrn  Israel  and  were  more  easily  l.routjht  under 
llu'  sway  of  a  strong  jx  rsonaliiy  like  David. 

■H).  With  inaieri.il  i)rospiriiy  trade  and  comnurci'  leml  to 
mo\-,.  low.irds  large  towns  .md  cities  with  the  result  of  di^popn- 
lation  for  the  (-ountry  and  more  intricate  moral  prohleiiis  for 
the  city.  While  there  was  lis-  culture  in  the  country  there  was 
in  Israel  a  purer  and  .sturdier  morality.  "Onlv  on  the  sU()- 
posiiion  that  th.'  larg;  r  towns  and  the'cities,  which  by  reason 
of  their  saiKiuaries  and  other  inthiencas  were  to  a  largV  extent 
perv  (led  liy  \  ice  and  disease,  were  renewed  froni  time  to  lime, 
as  our  cities  still  are  l.y  the  inflowing  of  the  mori'  healthy  tides 
of  life  from  the  country,  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
collapse  of  the  Hebrew  staf  s  did  not  come  sooner.     Cit\-  life 
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«.raim>:  m.-rally."'  I'..  |ii.l.ili  a>  in  kiiu  ral  It >>  .xpox.l  (,, 
oiitMdi'  iiilliitiins.  and  .i«,  lionlcrinn  <>ii  (li>irt  nuions.  we  (an 
applN  the  iirni  "»<,iiniry"  niorr  (Idinii.lN  ihan  m  n..rili,rn 
Isnifl.  Ill  ihf  former  ilurc  nuisi  have  l>.iii  niuri'  ..f  ,ivil 
quii-tiidc  and  donuNiii  Kinuiitnit  iit,  ihf  tlii,f  ciiiward  ren- 
ditions (.1  nlinioiis  and  moral  stiadlastnos  and  pro^ro^. 

ai.  So  nuirh  for  ihr  K»'i«ral  mm  iai  .in<l  moral  (on.liiinns 
mulcr  Ihr  nionardn.  Hut  a  H.  hnw  nionan  h  likf  i).i\i(| 
raixd  Npt<  ial  iiinral  dit^ic  iiliii «,  a-,  an  individual,  h  lia>.  I.k  n 
said  that  the  tinu'  of  KinK  David  was  one  in  which  nlinion 
hfi.uni'  mori'  siiiritual.  Such  an  opinion  has  Im-.ii  <  n  atcd  li\ 
writers  siihscr|u»ni  to  David  wh<.  cast  a  halo  al.ont  hi,  in  ad. 
It  is  true  iliat  his  characlcr  has  sonu-  nol)lr  and  ailni(ii\i: 
fiainrcs;  luit  his  hinh-haiuUd  fashion  in  iiitcrfirinn  wiili  ilu- 
riniiis  of  oihiTs  and  his  privilcKc  or  lici'iisc  in  moral  nlalinn- 
may  ui  themselves  lead  lit.  to  coiuiiide  thai  David  and  hi-  ai;; 
were  senii-i)arl)aroiis;  ihal  the  relis^ion  of  Jeho\ah  wa-  no 
controllint;  power  in  iiis  jif,.;  and  ihai  he  was  nioralU  not 
superior  to  the  rank  and  tile  of  his  cotintr\nijn. 

31'.  I'erocity  in  war  and  lust  in  private  li'fe  form  an  iinlovi  ly 
Mictiire;  yet  we  ran  hardly  acfiiiil  D.ivid  of  eiih  r.  Hi, 
slaughter  of  the  Moal>iles  was  horrible.  His  haniii.  wliih- 
perhaps  not  a  novelty  (as  some  of  the  old  "jiid^ces"  an  said 
to  have  had  main  wives),  was  iindoiihiedly  in  his  reij;n  and 
later  the  feature  of  tlu-  monarchy  which  inodiic.tl  the  largest 
amoiuu  of  confusion,  insi.tbility  and  bloodshed.  No  (  h  ck 
could  be  placed  on  the  king's  desires  or  lusts,  .md  that  siniplv 
on  the  ground  of  his  official  position. 

33.  During  the  writer's  residence  in  Palestine  last  \(ar  he 
heard  several  well  authenticated  statements  in  Jcfiisalem 
illustrative  of  the  aii :.ve.  Among  the  Arabs  to-dav  "the  moral 
license  of  the  sheikh  is  unlimited.  The  persons  of'won'i  n  are 
absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  any  prominent  sheikh.  He  may 
live  carnally  with  any  number  of  women  he  chooses  \\ith(.ui 
violating  the  public  sentiment  of  the  Arabs.  That  actions  are 
right  or  wrong  intriiisicalK  imposes  no  restriction  on  a  sheikh's 
freetlom.  The  coile  of  morals  for  the  sheikh  is  not  at  all 
api)licable  to  the  olhir  member,-  of  the  tribe  or  family.  I)a\id 
as  .sovereign  was  practically  a  typical  ancient  sheikh  who  had 
one  law  for  himself  and  another  for  his  subjects. 

34.  At  this  juncture  we  meet  in  .Nathan  a  prophet  who 
could  protest  against  royal  license.  "His  rebuke  of  l)a\  id  for 
his  atrocious  crime  goes  to  the  foundation  of  the  moral  prin- 
ciple  of  conduct.    As  his  i)arable  shows,  it  looks  at  David's  sin 

'Uay,  Social  Life  of  the  Hebrews,  pp.  139  (i. 
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in  the  light  of  his  relation  to  his  environment;  it  shows  the 
ciisturbance  (or  wrong)  thereby  occasioned  in  the  system  of 
which  he  was  the  moral  centre.  To  stigmatize  a  sin  as  a  sin 
on  account  of  its  selfishness  was  something  new  in  the  recorded 

■uu  '!!  ^^^  ^^"'''^'-  •  •  ■  '^^^'  '"'■'"^^  (^^^"^  '^'  l^avid's  sin 
w  iih  Bathshcha)  was  rank  and  grievous,  and  as  it  struck  at  the 
sanctity  and  peace  of  the  home  of  the  common  man  in  Israel 
It  was  made  monumental."' 

:i.').  Thougli  this  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  prophetism  it 

IS  however  not  thorough-going,  for  Nathan  himself  helped  in 

the  mlrigue  by  which  Solomon's  rivals  were  put  out  of  the 

way  (1  K.  1).     Self-consistency  at  least  we  should  expect  from 

a  moral  censor.      The  fact  is  that  individuals  as  such  then 

rouiii-d  lor  little:    the  nation  or  monarchy  was  of  supreme 

iniporiance.      Every  obstacle  towards  its  permanency  had  to 

i).'  ri'iiu.ved  at  all  costs.      The  prophet  Gad.  also,  figured  in 

connection  with  David's  census  (2  S.  24).     War  and  taxation 

here  suggest    tiienisi'Ives  as  probable   motives;    Ijut    perhaps 

tiiere  was  something  deeprr,  the  undermining  of  the  old  dan 

system.    The  reckoning  of  the  people  by  thousands  instead  of 

In-  "kms     may  (hue  from  this  epoch.      The  tendency  of  the 

mural  worth  of  the  individual  to  lose  itself  in  the  multitude  is 

quiti'  ;i|)parent. 

3t).  Christian   sentiment   condemns   slaverv   as  an   evil    to 
societN    not  so  much  because  of  the  burdens  and  hardships 
imi)osed,  but  because  it  precludes  the  development  of  all  that 
a  man  may  become,  and  fails  u>  regard  a  man  as  an  I'lul  in 
liimselt.      It  was  otherwise  in  Israel  as  in  some  of  the  better 
ancieni    communities.         Ordinarilv    the    Hebrew   slave   was 
treated  kindly,  and  by  the  law  of  Deuteronomv  could  secure 
his  ine.lom  after  six  years'  service.      Abigail  reconciled  her- 
selt  wall  the  hated  David  on  the  advice  of  one  of  the  slaves  of 
her  husband.     It  was  possible  for  a  slave  to  take  the  daughter 
ot  the  h.aise  to  wife.      On  the  other  hand,  that  the  master  is 
master  also  ot  the  body  (jf  his  slave  was  not  abhor-ent  to  the 
ancient.      I  he    Hebrew   female  slave    Cama)   was  als.,  a  con- 
cubine    W  ith  the  monarchy,  liowever,  forced  labor,  demanded 
especially  of  foreigners  it  is  true,  created  a  new  situation, 
hrmging  in  a  discontented  spirit  unlike  what  prevailed  hitherto. 
Along  with  concubinage  went  polygann-,  which  was  practised 
i)\  I'.ivKl  and  Solomon  in  no  small  way. 

■i7.  The  edict  or  will  of  the  king  made  a  wrong  a  right  and 

pro!)ably  was  due  to  the  belief  i:i  the  divinity  of  kings.      Thus 

the  petty  rulers  in  the  .Amarna  letters  thoroughly  recognize 

'McCurdy,  History,  Prophecy  and  the  .Monuments,  Vol.  HI,  p.  102. 
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the  divine  nature  of  the  king  who  was  a  god  and  had  tlu-  eod 
or  h.s  father.      Later  when  Palestine  hid  its  own  kg  S- 

^1'  /^"'"^f-7r.  ^''"«-lt  a-  the  deity  him.self  (S  22- 
^»,  cp.  Z  b  14:  1/) ;,  king  and  cult  were  one  (Hos.  3:  4)  and  the 
laZ^s' 21";?^^  be  regarded  as  the  extinction  of  the  ■^.Ln': 

rals^of  ,ho"  \-     ^''\'''  "''^""°"  '''^^'  ^'^tails,  the  Messianic 

idtali,  of  the  rhvinely  begotten  son  and  of  the  ruler  whose 

ongin  was  of  aforetime  preserve  the  in^■eterate  be!  ef  llhl 

Inme  ancestry  of  rulers,  an  honor  which  in  other  la  ds  co  - 

T  n     -H  '^""f^:"-^^!  yi-"  --ather  than  claimed  I,      hem   - 

38.   David  prac  ised  (Oriental  falsehood  as  well  as  scnsualitv 

In  his  «.Rht  to  Nob    he  alleged  to  Ahimelech  tlu  hSH^ 

priests  o    Klis  family,  that  he  was  bound  on  urgent  bus  n ess 

or   the   king,  and  aca.rdingly  oinained  through  h  m  a     on 

p'; n  re  llJrT^"'^^^         l"""!'^^  '''  '^'^^^^  ^^■'^^•"  tlie  Philistine- 
pn pared  for  a  decisive  battle  against   Israel.      Here  he  nro- 

fe.ssed  lis  allegiance  to  Achish  against  Israel.     Fortunateh't he 

o  her  Phihstine  leaders  were  less  ready  tiian  Achisii  ,.    .- 

him        boon  afu-r  the  Amalekite,  who  bore  tidings  of  Sn    •' 

dea  h  t<,  David,  was  promptly  rewanled  with  death  ,2  SI 

Siyu:^i-u:si.'^'^^-^  ^•■--  ^-''-  ^uithorship^;';^;^ 

^\-^'n  ,^/,T'''a'  ''^  '"•^''*'  ''''^'''■'''  "^ten  marked  DaAid's  wars 
h%ui  ,f    lu.  Ammonites  Acre  not  tortured,  \et  in  his  desert 

Aloab  and  Kdom  were  followed  by  massacres  „f  men  and 
cruelties  to  animals  (2  S.  8:  2-4).  He  couhl  indure  Hi  s  r  to 
counteract  Ahithophersach-ice  b>- mean  and  treacherou  wjs' 
after  his  sm  with  Bathsheba  he  stooped  to  base  a.ul  cowanllv 
mums  to  conceal  his  guilt  and  remole  Uriah  fro.n  his  path  ' 
was  stn'no  h"n  .'?■  ^"p-^^.t  the  king  a  private  code  of  morals 
vas  strengthened  by  the  widening  of  the  gap  iK.liticallv  and 

wm    an  unT"  m"'  I""'  '""i^'"      "^^^^  "^  worthlessnc's" 
Thy^■f  ti' ule.s.rable  element  in  society  after  David's  wars 
The>  uould  foll,,vv  up  the  booty  as  a  business  an.l  natund  v 

kinl  .,nK-''  '(^"''''^^"-;-  T  ^'*  '^''  '-"'"nmity.  but  to  the 
king  onlv.  Moreover,  the  toreign  element  in  DaNid's  bodv- 
gi.ard.  haying  no  ties  to  bind  them  closelv  to  the  life  of  the 
Hebrews  since  they  merel>-  served  the  king,  must  have  in  ht- 
eiiced  the  body-nol.tic  to  exalt  the  king  far  above  the  p.S 

soc^/h  V  .""""'"'  simplicity  and  equalit>-  of  clanship  must 
soon  lia\e  been  wijjcd  out. 

'S.  .\.  Cook,  Religion  of  .\ncient  Palestine,  pp.  03  f. 
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41.  But  while  Uavid  was  sadly  defective  in  his  moral 
character,  he  was  gifted  with  marvellous  political  ijisight. 
His  greatest  stroke  of  genius,  politically,  and  ultimately 
religiously,  was  his  selection  of  Jerusalem  as  the  cejitre  of 
national  life;  and  this  act  of  his  served  in  its  final  results  to 

counteract  much  of  the  evil  wrought  luidcr  his  regime. The 

lUep  \alle>'s  on  all  sides  of  Jerusalem  save  the  north  were 
excellent  harriers  against  an  enemj ,  and  the  city  was  an 
excellent  strategic  centre.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  greatest 
advantage  in  the  site  of  Jerusalem  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
in  a  st'Ction  of  country  comjiaratively  barren,  where  the 
])ro(lucts  of  the  soil,  which  naturally  went  hand  in  hand  with 
and  encouraged  the  Baal  cull,  would  have  little  inHuence  in 
shifting  the  religious  centre  of  the  peojile  from  Jehovah  to 
Baal.  C'onilitions  obtained  in  Jerusalem  whic'  were  more  like 
those  of  Israel's  natural  home,  where  the  religion  of  the 
Kenit<-  taken  over  by  the  Hebrews  was  really  native  to  the 
st)il. 

42.  The  great  highways  of  the  ancient  world  jiass'.cl  b\  but 
not  through  Jerusalem,  lea\'ing  it  in  contact  with  and  \et 
sicluded  from  the  Mirrotinding  nations.  Our  stiid>  »>  far 
makes  it  plain  that  tlie  religion  of  Jehovah  had  first  to  be  the 
religion  of  national  and  social  si'clusion.  Foreign  elements  in 
Canaan  were  normally  too  strong  for  that  nligion  to  a>ine  into 
contact  with  them  and  emerge  the  stronger.  After  the  fall  of 
northern  Israel  the  culture  and  religious  heritage  of  Samaria 
were  transferretl  to  Jerusaleni — a  sort  of  Renaissance  for 
Jerusalem.  The  Canaanitic  ctilture  being  far  stronger  in  the 
north  than  in  the  south,  it  is  inconceivable  that,  if  Jerusalem 
were  at  all  like  Samaria,  the  fall  of  Samaria  would  Jiot  have 
been  followed  ver>-  shortly  by  that  of  Jerttsalem.  The  internal 
condii  ions  of  Samaria,  its  moral  grossness  and  religious  deteri- 
oration, were  tlie  main  causes  of  its  ruin.  The  same  conditions 
practically  obtained  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  Isaiah,  yet 
Jerusalem  surAi\ed  Samaria  b\-  about  a  century  and  a  half. 

4.3.  The  fact  that  Jidah  was  more  protected  from  ordinary 
outside  attacks  than  northern  Israel  does  not  sufficiently 
account  for  this  phenomenon  in  its  history.  The  distance 
between  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  was  small  and  access  to  the 
latter  was  comparatively  easy  for  the  world-power  of  Assyria. 
Again,  the  fact  that  Judah  had  but  a  single  dynasty,  and 
l)csides  contained  the  temple,  cannot  be  an  explanation  of  the 
delay  in  the  fate  of  Jerusalem.  Xor  can  ,ve  discover  the  reason 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  prophets  like  Isaiah  and  Micah  in 
Jerusalem  with  their  messages  of  righteousness,  justice  and 
mercy;    tor  Samaria  had  men  of  similar  moral  and  religious 
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l^^n,  ,  .  '  a.ul  Hosca.  The  most  plausible-  explanation 
seems  to  be  in  the  fact  ot  the  tmique  physical  conditions  of 
Jen.salcm.  It  has  nuleed  been  iu-ld  that  unl<-ss  Jerusalem  had 
fallen  the  re  ig.on  of  Jehovah  would  have  remained  embrvonic 
It  would  rather  seem  that  if  Samaria  had  not  fallen,  the  mingled 
Jeh.jvah  am  Baal  worships  of  Samaria  and  northern  Israel 
would  have  i^een  too  powerful  for  the  religion  of  JehoNah  in 
Jerusalem  to  emerge  victorious.  History  has  sh.nvn  clearlv 
how  easily  the  Jehovah  worshippers  there  incorporated  foreign 
e lemen.s  in  iheir  religion  in  times  of  crisis;  e.g.  .he  worship 
ol  I  Ik-  heavenly  host  and  other  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  forms 
ot  idolatry  under  Manasseh. 

44.  It  is  one  <,f  the  most  amazing  facts  of  historv,  that  in 
the  interval  between  Samaria's  fall  and  that  of  Jerusalem  the 
religion  ot  Jehovah,  so  immature  at  first,  became  practicallv 
a  universal  religion.  Upon  the  writer's  theorv  the  supreni'e 
cause  contributory  to  that  end  was  the  providJntial  sell-.tinn 
of  Jerusalem  to  be  the  place  where  this  great  issue  in  religi.M. 
was  K,  be  worked  out.  The  influence  of  the  prophets,  the 
struggle  with  Baalism,  and  the  contact  with  foreign  nati<ms, 
helped  mightily  to  bring  about  that  belief  in  God  which  is 
tlie  lushest  possible— not  an  ethical  monotheism  merelv  but 
a  spiritual  monotheism,  according  to  which  there  is  one'f^.od 
only,  who  sustains  ethical  personal  relations  with  all  nu-n 
governing  the  universe  in  a  moral  <irder,  delighting  in  justice' 
mercy  and  trtith,  and  uniting  all  nun  in  brotherhood.  This  in' 
no  waj-  detracts  from  the  primacy  of  Jesus  as  holding   iIk- 

rh  nn%  ^"""''"'^  ?".  ''''^^'I'^g  "■>  'l^at  which  was  best  in 
the  Old  Testament  religion— b.-st  because  it  had  the  promise 
and  potency  of  universal  application.  To  give  such  prominence 
to  physica  conditions  in  determining  the  character  of  Jahwism 
■s  especially  justifiable  from  tin-  Semitic  standpoint.  The 
Semitic  inind  sees  spirit  everywhere  in  phvsical  natun-  bv  the 
genius  of  Its  own  thought.  The  numen  of  the  tree,  the  foun- 
tain, or  the  earth  itself,  was  for  it  the  important  fact.  Thus 
lie  Hebrews  were  taught  more  by  external  nature  than  we 
to-day  could  be.  The  role  of  physical  geographv  in  Israel's 
history  is  uu  eed  a  link  in  the  chain  of  providences  that 
tmnight  Israel  to  its  unique  position  in  the  sjihere  of  religion 
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T   Y^i  ^'^'''    ':'"''''''^'    diffe-rences  between  northern    Israe.    ana 
jtidah  were  brought  i..  light  most  clearlv  in  the  <  p.Hh-niakint- 
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ral  Kovi'rnniont  meant  for  tlu>  Hcbrt-ws  a  gradual  revolution  in 
religious  and  ethical  thought  antl  life.  The  writer  accordingly 
regards  the  schism  as  the  next  important  event  hearing 
directly  upon  moral  transitions  in  Israel. 

4t).  The  xmdivided  kingdom  by  nature  did  not  really  form 
a  unit ;  and  of  all  causes  in  making  the  cleavage  final  Solomon's- 
policy  was  the  chief.  Outside  of  Manasseh  there  probably 
never  was  on  Israelitish  soil  a  monarch  who  did  so  much  to 
subvert  the  nation  morally  and  religiously  as  Solomon.  It 
was  jiersonal  pride  as  much  is  ])iety  that  led  him  to  the 
building  of  the  temi)le.  He  \\as  a  typical  Oriental  despot  in 
iiis  e\tensi\L'  haren\,  unbridled  lust,  gorgeous  display  and 
attendant  evils.  The  temjile  counted  inunenseh  in  the  history 
of  Jahwisin,  l)ut  not  for  nuich  in  Solomon's  day.  The  erection 
of  it  entailed  for.'ign  alliances  and  associations  which  in  them- 
selves thougli  for  a  tinu'  commercially  g<">d  were  religiously 
bad.  Hiram  of  Tyre  and  the  riioenicians  in  gi'neral  figure 
prominently  in  contu-ction  with  the  temple.  International 
marriages  facilitated  trade  relations  but  i)araly7ed  Israel's 
iiest  interests.  l"or  Pharaoh's  daughter,  a  wife  of  Solomon,  a 
sjieeial  house  had  to  be  built  in  Jerusalem  and  an  independent 
altar  for  her  religious  ct'remonies.  Similar  |)rovision  was  made 
for  the  religious  predilections  of  Solomon's  Moabite  and 
Anunoiiite  wives. 

47.  Along  witii  the  evil  of  the  harem  went  something  akin 
to  it.  viz.,  "Qodesh"  prostitution  in  the  temple  during  Solo- 
mon's reign,  though  nothing  is  said  of  this  in  the  records. 
C\rtainly  it  prevailed  a  few  years  later.  The  Jerusalem 
temple,  not  ha\ing  in  its  origin  an  exclusiM'  significance,  was 
simply  one  more  oi  the  countless  high-places,  though  the 
most  imposing  of  them. 

4S.  The  moral  significance  of  international  trade  relations 
wa--  ^•ery  great  then  as  well  as  later  (cf.  1  K.  20:  34)  when 
Aliab  had  trading  quarters  in  Damascus  from  Benhadad, 
even  as  the  latter's  father  had  the  same  i>rivilege  in  Samaria, 
and  when  northern  Israel  became  a  member  of  international 
trade  interests  concentrated  in  Syria.  The  commercial  spirit 
and  opi^ortunilies  for  the  enrichment  of  the  few  partly  through 
the  impoverishing  of  the  many  were  all  too  evident.  This 
-  vil  was  greater  a  centur>-  and  a  half  later,  when  tiie  prophets 
saw  in  these  trading  propensities  a  falling  away  from  the  true 
religion  (Is.  23:  1<>  f.;    Nah.  3:4:   Amos  8:  5). 

49.  Solomon's  partition  of  the  kingdom,  for  purposes  of 
collecting  taxes  and  drafting  men  for  the  army,  was  not  made 
in  accordance  with  the  natural  divisions  of  the  land  ami 
lieliKci  to  nreciijitale  tiie  :.ehisni.     The  f>u'l  assoc!ati<-!is  Oi  Cian 


^jii^ssMSi^mam^)!^ 


ami  trilH.  (Ct-n.  4<»)  (•...uinmd  to  lose  thdr  ini,.oriai,cf.  The 
argc-st  ami  strongest  of  ,he  tribes  became  so  mjK.rtant  that 
the  smaller  tnbes  lost  their  identity.  Soon  •'  K,  hrah  ' ' 
no.  ^lu.rnlsrad  became  synonymous,  while  "  Jtulah  "  t  ,ku"^ 
he  southern  kmgclon,.  Centralization  of  political  orga  i.a- 
t.  -n  ami  religious  fores  m  the  city-states  of  Samaria  ami 
Jerusalem  was  the  natural  result. 

oO.  The    schism    actually   occurred    undt  r    Rehoboam     to 
horn  was  left  Imie  more  than  the  capital  and  his  ow      Vibe 
of  Jiclah,  wlule.  Kroboam  had  nearly  all  the  rest  in  th<.  nor  h 
I    e    ransit.on  from  an  elective  monarchy  to  a  rigidly  d,  sp„iic 
n. le  had  been  accomplished  too  quickly       ()„K   a  short  • 

be  ore    no,   royal  birth  but   the  will  of  the  V^^.t'^a'Xt 

Ki  s'r:,?;^"'  '"  T ""  ^^•  "^r"^'-  •^<-^"^<ii"K «"  the  book.: 

n    sM.'m       '      •  T  ^•^V"''''  '""'^'^'■'  ""  '^i^h-places  a.ul  religious 

nv  k  ';  r  t  ';,'V7^^^'^'''^'-'->  ^'V-"""^'''l^-  Nvhe-herShis 
nmark  nkr.  to  Rehoboam  ,.ersonall>  and  not  rath.r  to  ,h,. 
kmgd.mi  ot  Judah  generally  1 1  K.  14:  22-24  y.rses  '^'>  f  u  I 
evc.us  s,.,„,    ,o  refer  to   the  sins  of  Judah   in   g-.n^Tal'  whil 

.hat  h,gh-plices,  with  'mass.bas-  and  'a.hcras'  as  well    still 
"'anuauicc!  the.r  ,.o,sition  besid,.  the  ten,ple.  and  perh.-      'a 
t<.  .some  extent  tnukr  the  influence  of  th.  „or.h.nt  ki ng/l  ,n  ' 
becune   st.ll    m^.re   pr.yalent,    is   not    improbal,!.-.      lU!^^ 
Rehoboam  s  moth.r  was  a  heathen  "'  "ishus, 

th  ,V  ^'^^^""^'  '^:  '•■'^'r"'  "•""■  ^vas  more  in.portan,  ,l,an 
The  subth-  tnfluenc..  of  .  nvironm.iu  whi,  h  was  ,,uit,.  ,li,|  ,,  ,  , 
.nthe  north, n.m  that  inthesouth.  -Liketlu.y  m  .  ■  i" 
.  n,a„k,n<  th.y  ,J..us  and  the  San.aritan  woman -'ur- 
nuonsnou-ly  donunaud  by  physical  enyironnunt.  Xo  „  . 
-I  them  a.  an  m.hyKlual  f.jt  the  intluenc.  gnailv  btn  Iv 
."h.rnance  anH  training  they  were  '-aturaud  .  i,,"  i],  ), 
.1   amury  upor.   r.ntury  of  lif,  i„   p,,,,],,,  ge.  graphi,    mt 

^"r'phri.d"-     T, -''■""  ^'''^"^'^''^^  ''->'•''- '•-''•-->'■'■ 

-p.d   m   JtxI.u   but    were   almost    ,,Hir..Ix-    l<,s,    in    Samarh 
The  w.n..  of  ,or  ,g„  inrtu.-n...  destro>.d  SauMria's  in™  " 
aht>  .    Judeas  ,,ola,,on  ^^as  her  strength.      -.MaH.ba  anH  ,     • 
surroundmg  regions  of  Moab  may  not  rank  hi.h  i„     h    r  ., 
nbtmon  to  history,  bu,  ,h,>  an-  of  great  uu].       n,r,.  b  '.u 
th.^    suyt;,s,  a  remarkably  rlo..  conne.-tion  l. 
ch,ing(-  aiul  mnral  and  int  JI,.<  iiial  n.Aol,;,  io,,.. 
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ui'ir  cl.in^  lik  •  llir  Rcili.iliil ;•>  win-  pri-.iT\-,(l  tliiir  life  in 
tfiit>  and  tlu'ir  .uistcrr  drsvri  luilri>,  >h\v  !>>■  side  wiili  sin- 
Jt.'\vi>li  \iiu'\-.irds  and  ji'\\i>li  cilio"-  all  llusr  phcnoincna 
(■(irroliorai.'  ilif  thfon-  tliai  \hv  \A\\^ha\  (■undiii<>M>  nt  Jiidali 
and  Jrni^alrni.  in  k.'i'pini^  with  \hv  n.ijiinal  fn\inininrnt 
wlun,  throui^h  Mom^,  jalnvisni  tir>l  lucanic  I'.iarlV  r,'lii;i(>n, 
w  .  !;■  I'ss.iitial  li>  ilu'  >ur\  i\al  ot  iliai  r  li.uion. 

VI. 

X].  Vhv  iu\i  di>tin<i  itliiral  a(l\an(\-  was  niadv  in  ihi- 
luTxin  of  IClijali  and  in  tlu-  ivign  of  Aluil)  iS7.")-Sr);{  B.('.)  - 
a  tn-h  illu>lrati(>n  of  liow  distinclh  ntw  political  i>snis  iLiixf 
ri-'.'  to  nt'W  nioral  i)roliliMns  and  moral  li'aiUrs.  rhoenician 
nllmiiri'  had  li.'i-n  l\'lt  in  Israel  hiforf,  hut  it  had  at  tiiis  time 
a  imi(HK'  moral  sijjnihratKc.  Not  only  did  Ahah  marry 
Jezelnl  the  daujihter  of  Kthbaal.  kin^  <if  T\Te,  Init  he  also 
gave  >tatinor\-  authorization  to  the  formal  estahlisiiment  of 
the  Phoenician  enlt  in  Israel.  "In  Phoenicia  wiien-  wcallh 
and  liixur\-  had  be;ii  enjoyed  on  a  scale  unknown  to  either 
Israel  tr  the  Canaanites  of  the  interior,  there  wa>  a  reline- 
ni?nt,  if  one  may  so  speak,  and  at  the  sanii'  lime  a  i)rodigalily 
of  vicious  indtiliienct's  conm  cti'd  with  tlu'  worship  ot  Baal  and 
A-^tarte  to  wliich  I>ra'jl  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger,  and 
w  iiosi-  promotion  Tinder  tln'  m\\  au-i)ice>  has  made  the  name 
of  Jezeliel  a  Bil)lical  sNiionym  for  all  that  is  to  the  last  degree 
imptire.  cruel,  and  shamek'ss."' 

54.  The  nil  >t  destructixe  intUience  on  the  luoral  well-being 
of  Israel  throughout  it>  hi>ior\-  would  se.in  to  ha\e  been 
ex.ried  in  coiuiiction  with  tlu'  -\iicretism  of  Jahwisiu  with 
Baalism.  Tlii'  social  oppre»ion  of  the  jioor  b\-  llu'  rich,  ur 
e\ce^>i\e  ritual  dev;)id  of  righteousness  a>  in  .\mo>'  da\',  was 
not  t()juparal)le  to  the  licentiou>  immoral  sexual  practices  of 
the  Baal  cult.  I'ohganty  and  concubinage  in  general,  and 
sixual  immorality  encouraged  at  the  high-i)hices,  were  the 
chief  menace  to  the  body-])olitic  of  Israel.  Kings  would  not 
ot'fend  to  tile  --ame  extent  a^  "Jeroboam  who  made  Israel  to 


'<  I.  .\.  Smith.  Hi-tnric.il  <  i(<v^'r,iph\  o'.  llio  Ilol\'  Land,  p.  .")tj. 
-ll.iil.,  11.  .')'.', 
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sin  ••  >v,  ,lu.y  ,li,l  „nt  n-moxy  ,lu-  hiRh-plarc-s  a.M  ilu.  a.luTas 
....  .na>M.|.as.  Not  till  J„-,air>  ntonn  ..f  (i21  B.C.  wcTr  ilu- 
h.Rl.-r.  acvs  HKanhHl  a,  .Ik.^ral.  The-  spocitic  sir,  of  adultvry 
|;!M|H<  a...vc.  was  no.  re^arcU-U  in  ,.,.r  sense  of  tlu-  wonl. 
I  l.i  husband  who  ,h,nnK  lus  marriaKo  has  intiTcourso  with 
an  iinmarrR.<l  woman  docs  not  commit  achiltorv.  .Vhihcrv 
.mans  o,.ly  ihr  violation  ri  an.,th.r  man's  wife-  and  this, 
auoRhn.ir  to  strict  law.  inchidcs  his  betrothed  (Lev  20-  10  ff  ) 
he  cotuman.lntenl  against  aduhery  is  certainly  n.;t  tneant  hi 
orb  .1  all  seMtal  luvnse.  Fh.s  ,s  nexer  forbid.len  .lirectlv  in 
111"  <  '1(1    I  t'sianirni.   ' 

•v..   Sell-in,h,lKence    with    the    "Qodesh"    women    at     th- 
slirines  xxas.  ot  eotirse,  practised  i.iuier  the  cloak  ..f  relJKion 
Sodom,t,s     also  were  set  apart  for  that  purpose.      Likewise 
li        hoK      man  of  the  nuxler.i  Sc^ttites  ma>-  be  anxthinu  but 
a  n.oral  mat,  itc.  "mejnun"  is  possessed  bv  a  jinn.    ''lu  a 

reria.n    ta.mh     u.    Nebk    the    wife,    a    perfealv    respect    ble 
w.|n.an,   apparently  with  the  conse.u  .If  her  luisban.l,   con- 
s.der>  n  wro„K  to  refuse  a  '•holy"  man.      This  is.  mor  ..ver 
noi    e\cei)tion.il.' -  i   "mi, 

.^.l.  Withoui  minimizing  the  moral  declension  of  Israel 
ml  r  Aliab,  we  may  count  it  m  his  favor  thai  he  named  his 
Hi.l.lren  Ahaziah.  Joram  and  Athaliah,  after  Jehovah,  not 
a  UT  Haal;  tnoreover,  he  had  prophets  of  Jehovah  in  con- 
>  ieral  le  luimber.s  about  him  (T  K.  22:  <i  ff.  and  22  fi.)  In 
.111  nrobalMlity  Aha,  < lid  not  renounce  Jehovah,  though  he 
,.atn.n,ze,l  the  worship  of  Haal  alongside  of  Jahwi.m.  "^  The 
u,,i  etsot  Jehovah.  Kh,,ah  in  particular,  are  ntore  significant 
than  the  king  at  this  juncture. 

:'!"■   ''"'i^'  ■-^■iTs  <.f  Samuel-s  day  werc^  t<.  ilu-  proi.hets  like 

K hjah  as   twilight    IS   to   n<,on-day.        The   chat'a.-.er  of  tit 

pr., phets  had  cnanged.     Formerly  thev  had  gone  tiirough  the 

.m,!   ,n   troops  under  «-stati<-  influence  almo>,  like   madmen 

reacl  ,,,g  .i  holy  w.ar.     Their  leaders  were  then  rather  political 

'     '     ;    ;    ""''"  -P^'  f.'siermg  of  religiou.  th.n.uhi   i.  speciallv 

a.l  Mided  to.        Ihey  call  ihe.uselves  sons  of  the  ,.ro,;h,ts    ^ 

....hsciple>an<lcom,,anions<,f  a  prophet  of  rank.     '•Between 

I'  ■">  -S-Jd  nu.n  ol  the  >,amp  of  Amos  and  Isaiah  there  is  onlv 

.1  ^te,..       ()„e  nun-  n...  iheori/e  much  on  Llij.ih  for  the  detail's 

yt  n,     .u-tions  arv  largeh-  embelii.lu.l  Ir    hi.  biographer    vet 

Kit, el  wri,  ..:     •  [  h,.  „„,  ,  po^v.Tful  pcrliap.  of  all  ( )!d  Tes'ta- 

...c.  t   I  ro,,hKs  because  the  n,os,   original  n.'W  cr Muib's 

IMHt   ^hluah..)    rishbein(;iK.a,l      .      .      .      Wiih  acle.tr  cl'n! 

'si;hultz.  Old 'IVstiunenr '!'h:-;i!:-.rv    \  .-.!    "    ..    •■•■ 
•Lurti.'^s,  I'rimitivc  Semitic  R.-iiKMon  'ro-.ijv,''p."i.-,(i. 
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sti(.iism>s  of   ilu'   rial   |M.int   at    i»iu-  In-   iakr>  tlu>  fiild  tor 
Jehovah  a^Miiist   Baal,  d.n>  liatiK-  lor  thi-  moral  rights  and 
fri'fdoni    of    the    huiiiaii    >pirit    as   against    tlu-    tcndt'iuy    to 
ahaiidoii  tluiu  in  ihi' ri'lij;ion  of  naturi' which  was  (U'nioraiiziiiK 
and  dfbasiiijj  to  man;   and  in  this  hi-  is  thr  Kiniiinc  nnintii 
jiart  ot.MoMs  with  wlioni  the  Niw  IVstaim-iit   raiiKfs  hiiu. 
Kiijaii  introdm-fd  into  ])r,.])hity  that   spcrics  of  ral'.'Korical 
iiniKTalivrwhichdist  iiiKuislus  liini  as  well  as  thi- latiT  prophets, 
tliat     lirazni     intlcxihiiit) ,     tiiat     diamond-like    hardness    of 
oharaettr  whieh  l>ids  them  hold  fast  hy  their  moral  demand, 
i-yeii  should  the  nation  lie  dasind  (<,  pjjees  ai;ainst  ii.      Kor 
him  the  diinand  means  to  >t.ind  by  Jehovah  as  a^.iinst  Uaal."' 
oS.   Kiitel'-.  .siimaie  of  Klijaii  a>  "ilie  most   original  of  all 
the  |iro])het^"  i>  p.  riiaps  r.ith.r  extreme.       With   lllijali,  tlu' 
man  of  the  desert,  I  lure  w.is  a  n.itiinil  re\olt  a^.iinst  anMliin^ 
that  sa\<.red  of  niltiire  whelhir  the  source  were  Txre  or  else- 
where.    The  Reehaiiites  of  this  jieriod,  l)\-  their  simi)le  lifi'  in 
alisiainiiii.;  from  wim-  and  living  in  (ents.'ari'  roiinterpart>  of 
Klijah  in  ihi>  lei^ard.      They  ]irote.--t  against  the  existing  order 
whieh  was  more  or  les>  iiuxitalile,     llHjali  saw  the  i\il  attenil- 
ant  upon  Maal  \\.ir>hip;   hut  the  sources  do  not  warrant  lis  in 
Ki\in,u   him   a  ver\    >piritiial  conceittion  of  Ji'ho\ah   to  offset 
the  lieliet  in  Haal.      He  conld  not,  in  the  conflict  with  the  four 
htiiidred  and  fifty  prophet,  of  Haal,  teach  thai  Ji'hovah  was 
to  1r.  \u\\i\  ajiart  from  hi>  t;ilts  in  nature.     It  needed  the  ixile 
to  lorce  that   ilioiiuht   npon   Kratl.       Klijah "s  was  not  strict 
moiiotlirism,  nor  ev  •n  iiiiital  monotheism.      His  contrihmioii 
to  relis.;i<a!s  ilioiiiihi   was  not   that   he  forced  the  issue  as  to 
wliether  Baal  or  Jih(Aali  were  son  ereij^n,  Inn  his  insisting  that 
the  Baal  cult  which  was  morally  d.grading  must  he   ousted 
from   Isravl'.s  life.       JahwiMii  meant   to  Klijah  a  change  from 
the  existing  moral  ord,T  to  a  return  to  the  i^rimitive  form  of 
lite  ot  the  Jeho\ah  wor>hippt rs.     Similarlv  the  great  iiroi)hets 
later  on  declared  ihat  it  was  on  the  ethical  side  that  Jahv>isni 
must  make  its  .idvanci'  .uid  la\  hold  u])()ii  the  heart  and  con- 
science of  !>nul.     In  this  sense  thesl.itement  mav  heaiiitroxed 
that   there  i-<  no  gap  fundainenialK    hetween  the  message  of 
Klijah  and  that  of  Anio>.  thoegli  the  leaching  of  the  latter  in 
the  re.ilm  ',t  mor.iliiy  far  surj)asses  in  depth,    "   iail  and  com- 
preh"n>iyen; --  an>  thing  that  conns  to  us  from  Klijah.      Had 
Khj.ih  gi\en  imix.ri.uii   ti;i.(hing  \\orth>   of  record',  it   ^urely 
would.  ha\e  heen  coninuiied  1-)  writing' h\    hiniselt  or  a  dis"- 
cil)le. 
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M,;!".!  '^  '''■''^'  '■"^■"'.'•tant  aRoncy  f„r  tht-  devi-lopment  ..f  the 
oral  sense  must  Imvi-  been  the  seven  thc.usa ml  (prol  a  .lv 
n  any  more-1  K.  19:  18)  who  did  not  l,ow  th,-  knee  to 
Happily  .he  type  of  n.an  who  could  withstand  Ahal,  ,.'  ' 
jUt  of  .rrel.KMon  and  imnmrality  in  seizing  NaLoth's  esrau  as 
hed.d   was   heniK  nn.l.iplied  considerably  in   the  per^    s     f 

<iO    The  person  of  Kli.ha  is  enveloped  in  n.i-,.  an.l  nus.erv 
and    nake>  no  contnluition   to  ethical  thouijhi.        H-  w  is  '. 
prophe.    who  nisiiKated   too  al.ri.pt  chanRes  in   the  poll;  c  I 
..rder      H,s  .ne.hod  of  era.lica.inK  evil  was^„d^•  snp er     ia     ," 
sa>    .....hing  ot   Us  ndunnani.y.        Like   Klijah.   he  at.a  ke.l 
IHTsonalmes    hut   he  di.i    not   R.t   at   the  source  of  ,h     ,| 
>url,an.v.     Wnh  Jehu  (2  K.!»and  10)  we  Hn,!  Kiisl.a  a„n     - 
a  vep   happy  ,,upp<,rter  indeed  of  his  two  awful  n.assacres  of 
"!'■  J"<l^'an   pnnces  and  Baal  worshippers.       Jonadal  's  u  . 
^vas  x-.rx  nuuh  more  profou.i<l  than  Jehu->.     The  R^^'h  il    ,  -s 
jure,  however,  no,   thon.uKhly  riRh,   in  a.lvoca.inr''!      k  io 
he    en.s   .  for  ntKs  were  .Inre  ,o  stay.    A  .kvper  rry  fro  n  , h  ! 
Ml<lenK>s  apnjst  the  evils  of  the  dav  was  ,o  I.e  heani  fro  u 
Amos,    the   henlsman   of  Tekoa.         Culture    thron^l      e 
.K<upa  ,on  n,  *  anaan.  with  the  resultant  secular  spirit     v  s 
a  eons  am   danger  to   Israel,   hut   not   an  e^-il  in   it'sd         •  ^t 
hhsha  telt  (hyuiely  conun.ssioned  to  support  Jehu  in  his  uJir 
sighted  and  bloody  polic>.     \\V  n,a>-  ag.dn  ..e  Kli.ha"  s  ud  ot^ 
ne.sof  moral  ins.gh,  in  the  fact  that  -the  siate  worship  of  tu- 
golden  calve>  h.    ,o  no  quarn.|  hctw-.e.,  Klisha  a.ul  the    vnastv 
of  Jehu:    and  ,h,s  one  I..,-,  j.  suF   lent  to  show  ,ha,  ev  n  i n^^ 
inie  o    notal.  e  rcvnal  ,he  living  power  of  the  religion  ws,,' 
Mtto  he  ,n  the  principle  ,ha,  Jehovah  cannot  I.,  repr^sen  e 
Hy.  ""agc-s.   '      .f  Khsha-s  faith  was  monotheisii.-,  it'  wa      e 
tainly  very  numature. 

01.  The  common  people  of  Jehu's  da^ .  as  |,ef  .r..  f.|,  that 

t.  Jehu  s_  tribute  to   Assyria  S42  B.C.,  i,,  spite  of  the  fa,  t 
hat   sacrifices  might    be  redouble,!  and.  the  feasts  thronge, 
AMth   eager   worshippers.         "CHler    su,h    trials   a    h.athe 
re  ,gi,.n  wfuch  was  capable  of  no  higher  hopes  than  wc.e    ,. " 
alh    en  ertauied   by   the   mass  of   ,he    Hebrews   wouM    ha^•e 
dec  med  and  pensheC  with  the  fall  of  the  nation.    But  leh      d\ 
pnne<i  himself  a  true  Cod.  by  vin.licating  his  sov,.reigntv 
th»;_^^ry^e,.,s  that  ,)roved  fatal  to  the  go,ls  of  the  Ck-ntil.  s.'" 
'Robertson  Smith.  I'rnph.tc  r,f  l..r.,.i    ..   ,i-.. 
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NiUlur  J.hu  nur  Kl.sl,.,  siw  that  in  th,-  vi.f.riVs  .,»  A.,|„,r 
.  ilx.vah  ^yx.  >t.l|  .s„pn„,..  a.ul  n.uld  usf  A..syria  as  a.,  i„.Mr,.- 
yy.t  >..  ft.rtlur  h.s  ,uirp<KSf.  .\„r  ,|i<l  .Iua  naliz.-  tl:ai 
|th..xahsraiiM-  uas  iiui  viri..ri..iis  in  tlu-  nun'ixiirpatinn  .,| 
Haal-wurship.  I  !„■  tni,.  characl.r  ,.f  Jilu.vah  «a>  n..t  Ir  •  n.,! 
in  this  rn^.s  m  Israel  >  nlij-i,.,,;  hm  ,lu.  faith  ui  |.  h..vah  wa. 
luv.r  a,i;am  dinnlv  as.aih d  l.y  inHucnos  fn.n.  wiih..!!!. 

VII. 

•  '.•J.    The  laM  period  of  moral  iraiisiiion,  eoiniiiK  imd,  r  liu' 
M<.pe  ol  ,  u.  essay  is.  rou^;hIy.  the  ei^;hih  eenli.rv  H.(  .,  an.l 
•  "    i.artiai!ar   that    portion   of   it    i„   uhieii    tlie   hrst    lit.rarN 
propluts j,ert.,,-„,..,|  tlu.ir  epcnh-ntakin^  ser^■i,v.  viz..  l.etu. vn 
;'  ">  -fHl  .(«    M.(  .     We  pass  over  the  ■•K'  sot.re..  of  ,!„.  Hexa- 
i.ueh.  \vhi,h  prol.al.Iy  dales  itself  sli^hilv  before  7«i(»  IU    • 
II  shows  no  nilhieiue  trom  Anios  ,,r  Hosea'.      The  "  1  '•  selin.',! 
\ve  may  place  towards  the  dose  of  the  eighth  < riiturv        Ihe 
latter  is   th.-  most    important    of  the   three   narrator;  .,f   ,1,,. 
Hexatelich.       'His    ,s  the  ,l.e.,H.st    ktiowled^e  of  the  nature 
oriKin  ami  progress  ot  sm  amon.u  m.mkind.  <.f  Cod's  .omiur- 
aeiiiiK  work.ot  ins  plan  of  salx.tiion  (C.en.ii-  1.',  f  •  .-)■•><)•  s-  •>!  <  ■ 
!.:20f.;    l-2f.;    ,S.  ,,,,;.     "  J  -  and   -  K  •'  we' on;it  ' '^  Thev 
xveie  o.nservaior.     ,1    reh.^ioiis  and  ethiral   truth,  ^\hile   the 
].rophets  were  originators.       Hy  7S3  B.C.  when  Jeroboam   11 
I'l'iU'  to  th,.  thron,.  ol  iK.nlurn  Israel.  Azariah  bein^  his  eon- 
temporary  m  J.ulah.  l.oth  kuiKdoms  entered  upon  a  period  of 
u.uxample.l.  prosperity.      The  last  half  of  that   eeiuiirv  was 
Israels  opp..riimity  to  make  her  most  oriKinal  and  perma- 
nent eontributu.n  to  ethieal  thought.     It  was  then  that  jusiiu. 
tempered   with   merey.   essential    to  advance   in   civilization, 
meixedsm  ha,  tent  ion  from  the  great  prophets,  Amos,  Hosea 
I<aiah  and  Micah.  that  the  w<,rld  afi.T  them  never  could  bj 
the  same  morally  as  before.     The  icaa  that  religion  can  .x 
apart  trom  the  moral    ih^  of  man  receiAes  a  fatal  shock  from 
Ihese  preachers  ot   righteousness.       Many  of  their  principle, 
were  such  that  the  New  Testaiiient  doc.  not  surpass  th'em 
rop  u.cy  as  It  was  uiHler  Amos  and  his  followers  is  tmiqtu   in' 
srael  s  history.      No  other  nation,  though  it  had  prophet,  ,,f 
Its  own,  has  lelt  such  a  priceless  heritage  as  these  genii.s.  s  of 
Israel  bequeathed  to  humanit\-. 

,  Joi,  ')'"""  '^ ''\^*'^"';^'.'  "f  T''l^^'a,  was  the  first  of  the  writing 
proplu'ts,    and  about  his  personality  hangs  a  great   mxs,,rv 
His  oratorical  pow<r  and  literary  Hnish  alike  presupp<,.e  v.ar^ 
"t  iraming  ,n  ,h,-  an  of  publi,-  .speaking  an,|  writing.      That 
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JiKUM  .11.(1   l.r.ul.       M,,r.nv.r,  ihc  s.mi..ns  of  .\m..^  .uul  l.i^ 

I'-'a MM   t  ,.;>  lu.l  M.MuilnnK  w«.rtli  i.n'scrvinn.      I,  i,  „„i  ,),;. 
Muial  an.l  .....  rn.m,,,...!  ,.n.l,l.  „,s  as  m.<1,  .ha,  an-  ,,|  ,    i  „ 

lu  ..    .Min  .,,1,  „..  .....!.vi.l...|  an.l  sin....n.  uor.l.i,.  .,f  j'.!,.!  .   , 

•>t.  A  i.n.i.lu-i   Midi  a>  A.i.os  wa-  M.iii.iliinu 


IK  Iff    ill 


ill   a 


li-M   a...ung  hi,  ,,,„.^u,  .^,,,1  .^  ,,,^,..„„,,„   li,.,.     ,      ,„„,  ^ 

.....  ,•    ,.,a.U,,„a..       ■•II..,   A„,..,a>,h..  .„i^i,„all..a.;^ 

h.>.la>  iluicTa.,    K  ,„mI,„.|..;   |,u,  if  hr  ha.l  I..-.  .,  li,,  ralK  ..„, 
"   MK  n  nt  ,lu.  .na.n  arn.y  h.-  nw...|,1  hav.-  1......  ,„.  „...  ,.,,,; 

;  ri  i     '     ;"  "/ir''^"?  «<•  >..„,,....  ,h.,  hi.  na,....,  ,nu.I,  h.,  Uli 

vr  ,..,K.s  wunldhavc.  I,..,.,.  ,,ns,  ,x  hI."'    Thi.  i>  .,.„  „..,v..a.-ilv 
n....      I,  .n.Kh,  ra.h.r  udl  I.,.  ,ha,   ih.  pruph.,  i,-  ,„,,raiu    I 

^^^^.M.m  pu,  .n,op.rM,anu,,  Inn,,  ,hn...Khwri(i,.K  iMca.N.     , 
<'Pp..M,.nn  ,..,  IK.  par,  .,t   ,1...  ••n.aiu  ar.nv"  nr  ihr  ,„     ,   .,v 
I";!'il'^i"""-     ,  A,.,o.  nr    l>aiah   .hou.   how    tar   ,h..    ,    ,   n'  ■ 
n  .,,o,,  o,  JH..vah  ha.l  I...,  <!,.„as,,l  and  wha,  r,l.  a 

<"  >  >;■  l.NVs  of  ,h.  n....,„on  p,„pl.,  a.  w.Il  a>  o.,  .h.  prol  ■.-,;.  ■ 

n,  Mam  lo-.Iay  ar,.  ,,.„  ron.m,..!  alio,,,  or.l..  ,l.„ 
X..U--  a.,.!  .Moha„,„,..,l  ,.  ,.,  ,h.n,  no,  ...h  a  ,.0,..,,  fa.  ,o,-  „, 
an-,h,    J,iinor,hrsp,r.,.otKn..,  >aln,s.     Worship  and  sa.ri- 

";::.;h;'dox.  ""      ■"""''"">■     "•  An.os-  dav  w....  .i.nilarh 

t huM,       ,n   I.rar  .      Ihv  ph,a..c.  ,>  hh-,i,ou>;    1,ul  „,  .....ak  of 
Hhnal    ,„ono,h..,s,n    a>    In.inR    .Tea,.,!    a,     ,ha,    .po.  ,    is 
;l'^"iv.  ih.  proM-nifron.  du-  pa.i.      Wha,  An,o>    h.l  ^^a,    ' 
innu  to  hKh,  and  R,v.  .(.tini,..  .xpn^Mon  ,..  ,hi-,  l.li  .f       ,.,• 
i...u;cl  l.y  th...c  ahout  and  i,.ton.  hi,.,.       ICIij.d,.  jjk,   _x,     , 

of  J<  lunah   an.l  of  .h,.  pra.-,.ral  fi,Ui!n.,.n,  of  ,h..  law  of  r.Vh,- 
|-UM,c-.>  wh,.h  was  ,h.  ..».„,,  „f  his  rhara.„.r."-'      FI    a    V 
Hl.ff  stv.ns  prac.ca  ly  ,„onoth..i>,i..  as  ^u■  ,hink  of  his  s  urn 
tor  ,h.  Baal  who  n.-^h,  !„■  ^h.-pinj,  or  n..,d....I.  ,„  i,,  awak    , 
A.nos  i,,i,v.d  ,n  Uu.n.o.h  as  ih.  ,od  of  M.,d.  1.  ,     ,,         J 
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iKi.iK  ...arly  h.,  ,m,w,tIuI  .is  J.hovah        Chrn.o.h  wis  „r  „• 

ti«.    Ii  u.i>  of  nr.|al,r  rn,,.,..nt  to  h,ur  juMi.-,.  s,uiallv  tli  in 

'"I'aiM.v  uars  u„l.  Da.nasn.s  wi,h  .hr  fami.us  an.l     hi 
".it  Nvcn-  t  u.r  t.att.ral  a.<o,„pani,.u.nt>  (A,     s  »      vl  n'    .1 

"    n.      I  h.  .....tr.    Krat.u.  th,.  .v.un.  .,f  a  h.x.triai.l  .  ,„|  ,or     ,  , 

ans„..ra,    .  wh,d,  ..,„,,  j-ra-hialK   tn  luvr  a!.s,.rl,..<l  ih.T  , 
■m.l  u.aih  ;,(  ,lu.  „atio„.  w  mi.  ,|„.  n>t  „(  ,1,,.  p    „    .\' 

''-■'-;-•"  '■'•'-'-  .1  >app..an..l,  an.l  th..  u.fii  l!,v    '^^  ^^  ^  ^ 

...an,..   ,lu.  r.h  vvh.,  M..k...|  ilu  ir  1 1,1  l.v  ,,       v  ;  v^. 

U>riu  ..I  iratKl  (Am.  2:0,  7-   4-1     s-  ii-  ,.,■,.;  ^. 

;.iM.-Mon  i.....a,n..  .laiK^tio,;:  ;.;„:;;.:v :;;:' 'iTr '"^ 

I'.-i  li.lp  aRam>i  s.uli  <lisor,l,Ts  ..,1^1.1  f.  have  l'.,"...!  luim,  .. 
u  ;        M  K'-ural  o.,n.p.,,.M."'      S„rl,  a  stale.  „i  .nXtv 

'U-n  ,1.  .  Mutltnu.l.-.  .>ri..s,s  an.l  pr.,pl,..,s  ^t^i  ^ J  M  ^ 
tra.l.  ,a.,^^  u  an.l  ^aNV  ,i,„l^,M,u.,H  lor  hir,..  |.,a,l,,'  ,  ". 
'■".nnuTnal  sphm.  ^^.■n^  pani.ularlv  bla.n.worH.v 

t...   Monil.ty  was  of  „„iu..sal.  „oi    pr  .vinrial.'  ronam   I.. 
A.no..      Ilus.nsforNvhi.l,  l)an,as,„s,  A.n-non.  .\  oal       „    ,| 
nst    an.   pi.^cd   .annot    hv  ■•iU;wv^  .,^ai.,s,    M,  ,       , 
naiional  ( -o,!  ..i   l-iar!         'n,os  ,  .  .,1  >'"^-iti  as  tlu' 

m.  to  I,  ■  I,. .1,1  r  -I  I   ■  ,     '  •'""  'H-atlu'ii  iiat  ons 

.m   t  ,1,    h.l.lr.-pons.i.l...  not  I,..,  aus.-  .luv  do   not    uor,l,ii> 
l>rads      .o.!,     ,ui    iHTai.sr    thry    l.aNV    hrok-,,    tin.    I  iJs      f 
..M.v.rsa    ntoral.ty.      Assi.luo.ts  JHioval.  uorship       i,  ',    ^ 
n..t  avati  ,n    sra.I      •'  I  l,at...  I  a^spis.  vour  has,',!     .        '  '''" 
Mm  h-t  jus„<..  roll  .low.,  Iik<.  uat.rs  an.l  ri^hx.,Zlu...\,: ,n 
ut.laihn.ir  s.rran,  lAn,.  :,:  21   ll.,."      I.rad's  sins  arr  tin,    s  ,s 
":>.  au.u.,s,  n,..„,lK.rs  of  I.ra.l  as  sn.h  l.nt  auai„:i  hu„    " 
1h.|    .tilu.r..,,,    n.c.ntal    narrown.ss    of    tlu-    H.l.r c'w      ,         ,  v' 
challenRid  as  nrvrr  hi.forr.  i^nou 

tiS.  Tlic  p<.litiral  situation  wa.  an  .xtc.rnal  impulse  to  Anw.s' 

l^uivTTT  'A  v^' '"-^  •  ■''  '^  J^''^"-^'^  -Lo'lm.tU  •  r  ^I 
n  .,  Kir'  .'  ••  -T  ^  'V''^^'"^'^  "■'•-  ^ 'M.h...r  a.,.!  th.  Ara,na.a.,s 
V     k-       T     X  ,"-■'■-■  '"••^■'■""■"'  "'   l^i-frv  is  Jrhovah-s 

uork.       loAtiios  tlu.  .lucstion  Nvas  not   what  J.hovah  as  th.. 

'W.  K.  Smith,  IVophits  of  Isra.l    ,,   [\r. 
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wh  n  'H^'t^  ''"'*'"  ^"[  ''r  '"••''••  •''••''"*''  "''•  Assyrians.  I„.t 
wha  tlu.  S.vrninn  of  ,h,.  world  ,|f,i«„H  ,„  .fK'.,-,  i,,"  ,hc 
uml.lr  .nMnimnii  whi.h  he  has  rnatid 

«ii».   Laws  ol  niril.uii.,,.  f.,r  in.livi.luals  and  natic.n,  arc  an 
.•l.'M.fnt  M,  tin.  nu.ral  unl.r  of  ,h..  univ.rs..  whUI.  Anu.s  ,„.  i,;^ 

'    ust  .r>  Ilu.  a.  v.mrf  „f  Assyria  »M.|  llu-  sin  c.f  Isra.  I 

nmvKCun  ..f  sin  l.y  an  appeal  u,  Ih..  „„i^.,sal  .on.i     .     '    . 

sha<lownt.,.nun^:.•^..ntsthalpruv.tlu■jns.i.■c.nf,h,■p-uplu■,ic 
^trK,nm.n,.,s,lu.,n.at  pnnH.s.  .,f  tlu- pn-phc's  pr.arhinK.  • 
\\    at  Am.,s  ,noans  l.y  tlir  ...lal  .Us.ni,  ii,.n  nf  ,!„■  sinm-rs  ut 

si.;  '  "'    '.^'■•'^•'^  ^'"  .•'-    n,nsis.in«    .sM.ntialiv  in 

M     al   utrn,.._  Mu..„MMrM.     w„h    national    rij-iuo.,i,sn..;,."' 

lu'      sMMurs      ,.t    I.ra.l   arr    ,lu.   ,„rn.pt    niUrs   an.l   ,h,ir 

mrntlo  follow       -Non  only  ota:iih..famili..>ofiht..arthhav.. 
I^nown^tlunton    u.ll  1  punish  you  for  all  your  iniMi.iii:  s" 

7<t.   Hosca.  a  naiivr  of  ,hr  northtrn  kin^..(on..  pr.acht-.l  .0 

s  .ou  urynu.n  a  nussaK.;  ,n  many  rcspec-.s  ,h.  most  original 

.  f  tlu.  H.hn.w  proph...s.     fo  An.os  ,h.  ^rra.  otTuuT  is  ju.li.ial 

..rrup.H.n    to  Hosca  ••sensuality".      •'To  H.-sra  as  to  An,o' 

ist  ..•    u.,1  thr  ohl.Kat.on--  ol  civil  riKhteousn.-ss   in-  still  >hr 

h  rrRar  I  ,0  his  covcnani  arr  t.st.d.  Whm-  rdi^Mon  has  a 
nat  ..nal  torn.,  .m.l  c^sp  dally  in  such  a  statf  of  .u.-Jy  I 
M  pn.phc.,s  .Ual  wi.h.  ,hal  is  ncvcssary;  hut  H.^^a  f." 
t  H's.  ol.l,Ka.,ons  to  .1  ,|,.i.pi.r  .,.urc..  l.rad  is  not  only  tlu- 
jlomnnon  hm  th.  .an,ily  of  J.h.,y,h.  an<(  th.  fath.rho^.l  ^ 
(.nd  lakc.s  Uu;  pl.ic-  ot  hi.  kiuKly  riKh.rousius.  as  the-  furda- 
j"''".di<l.-ao.Isr.ursr.li,ion.  J.hoyah  is  ( ;od  and  o  ia 
l.t.t  the-  nu.an.n,  of  ,his  is  that  his  loy.  i.  soy.aiK,  n 
unsdfish.  in..  r.,n,  .dl  imp.uiuu..  and  all  yariabl.nS  '.^  J 
loM-  ot  an  v.inhly  father  can  nrycr  hi."-' 

71     A  uorship  morally  fals<-  is  in  no  sense  the  worship  of 

he.  true  (.od  (M.itt.  ti:  24).     Hoscm  put  the  han  on  irreliA.u' 

uorst!!;  •^^;V^'  r'l""''  "'^''  7Y  "^^^  "^'^-^^">-  ^-a.mitic- 
^\orshlp.      11,..  Haal  was  n^K.-mkcl  merely  as  the  source  of  the 

*!:l!l"ll''."'^'  ""'•  '-'"'^  '^'-  ^■^•'"    '■^-"It-"  "i  Hs  belief  were  in 
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scsM.r  .,t  tin.  !ai  <1;    hi-mv,  "tlu'  pu-vakMuv  of  n-liVious  ,m,sti 
tin..;n   an,     wuk^pn-ad   <iis,  .mhI   ,.f   'h,   laws   n      -Ir  s    tv 

not   i>hysiral.   rdatioiis.        I„    fioM'a's 
>vf  tor  Israd  was  tlu-  fiMulanu'iua!  imp 


siisiaiii.'d  moral,  aiul 
miiuljcliox  all's  low  f 
right  condii 


)iil 


to 


liid.ih  sffiiis  to 
(Hos.   11;   12.   H 


>^'  lt.'s>  aiui 
II'.  12:  Ij. 


It   liiaii  ih.u  of 


corrupt loii  ol 
nortiurii   Knu'l 


i-vliet      c  imMiamiy  \vasapi)annilvdAlVaf.(l  u  thcCros.  !„„ 
n  nany.  wa.  spLndidh-  tri„mpha„t.       SiiniianV  it  v  "nv  d 
ha,,h.,o,K]andlKu.alik..i„,|lHif.,.f„,,rtlu';;F;r 

\\iIKdoui  oti'Xist.ii.c  111  Samaria's  downfall 

liowfMT,  not  to  l)(lic'\i'  that  tl 


ra.'l  wi-n 
It  is  imi)o>sil)k', 
'"'^'  <>t  iiortlu'rii  Isra"l\  II  Ki 
was  .ransk-rt^e.!  to  th.  p.opi,.  ,.f  J,„,ah  aft.r  722  lU  '    " 

that  datr  culture  and  rivili/ati<m  had  had  th-i    " 
north.      Samaria  was  lo  Judali  mmh 
to  Kcmii"  during  the  micklk-  aires 
after  722  B.C. 

7k    Isaiah'.s  prophetic  ministrN    was  heuuti   in    h,.!  ih  wh-n 
l-a.    k.ngdom  wa^  enjoying  ntat.rial  pn^perit v  e  .       ,  1 

n,  Ihat^the  north  undTjerohoam  Ik'    To  a  large  exu'nt  th!. 
'W.  R.  Smilii,  IVoplutsuf  I>r,ivl,  p.  17  f. 
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P-'liiiral.  moral,  tc.KMnic.  and  rHiuHais  pn.l.h.nis  of  the  uv,, 
kiiiKdom^wiruat  thai  liiiu- Mmilar.  vet  tlu- stirr;>s  with  which 
-mh  im. hli.nis  w.rr  m.KcI  varit-d  cMiMtkTal.U  in  ihes'.^  kini:- 
•  lu.ns.  Isauili,  rhai.KT  1.  .uiv..  sontrwlia.  lat'er  a  lanu^n.al.U. 
|)iruiiv  ol  JmisahMii  s  moral  and  nli^ous  siuiation.  Ritual 
wa.  valudL^s  (v.  1 1 ).  Wrs^.s  Hib,  17.  2:}  or  :]:  Hi  ff.  arc^  like- 
an^cxtrart  trom  th;'  pvn  of  Amo>. 

75.  With  chanKiiiK  politir.il  r^lation^  ni'w  national  ohliua- 
l.ons    w-.n.    entail,.,!.  With    Isaiah    fon-ign    alliances    ^yhh 

hRvpi  or  As.syna  nuisi  I,.-  av  .i.k-d  „„  moral  and  n^litrious 
gnunuls.  I  he  ()rophetic  word  to  Israel  in  the  crisis  of  70]' H  C 
to  kec'])  tree  (.t  foreign  powers  and  have  eonhdenee  onh'  in' 
Jelioyah  saved  the  political,  and  indeed  the  religions  siuia- 
li'Hi  t..r  a  tnne.  Syncretism  of  the  k<k1s  of  the  resi.ective 
••ountnes  meant  a  lessening  of  Jehovah's  power,  h  followed 
hen  that  Jehovah  s  earthly  representative,  the  kim;,  must 
I.-se  also  m  his  soveroij-nty.  The  ujiitx  of  Jehovah  ami  the 
unity  of  Jndah  were  indissoluhlv  associated. 

<(i.    It  Jehovah  be,  as  he  wa's  to  Isaiah,  ilie  II<,lv  On.,  of 
Israel,   separated  from  and  ele\ated  ahove  all  oihe'r  deities 
itie  kmg  must  also  he  iini(iue  and  apart  from  all  other  kinuJ 
politically,    morally  and   religionslv.        The   stal.ilitv  of   the 
l>avi(lic  dynasty  enconraging  kin,ti;lv  rule,  and  the  presti^i.  ,,f 
llie  jLTusalem  temple  strengthening  thc^  worship  of  o„e  Cod 
went   hand  m  hand  with  and  helped  towards  the  ideal  of  a' 
Messianic    kiiiK  (as  m   Isa.  '.>),  who>e  government  should  l-e 
perpetual  and  i)eacetul  (v.  7).      The  idea  of  lite  KinK<lom  of 
<  .od  IS    m    part   the  com,)lement  and  (kvelopment  of  Isa    «.» 
I  he  Kingdom  is  a  societ>-  whose  members  recognize  th,-  claim, 
ot  the  overk.rdship  ot  the  Messiah  and  their  <hilie>  of  iuMi.e 
and_ mercy  one  toward  another  in  the  xuvlM  relations  of  life 

' '  ■  ^^  ,\  '?''.\'^  :';^'^  "f  ''^L'  '■''>•-  lii>  coiuemporarv,  Micah 
ot  .Moresheih,  hailed  from  the  countrv.  Xeitlur  he  nor  Isaiah 
may  be  said  to  make  a  di-  '  n  advance  in  ethical  thought 
upon  Amos  and  Hos.'a,  b        •  does  .seem  onlv  fair  to  men;ion 

I  tic- classical  utterance  creu.  d  to  Micah  in  ihap.  0:  (i-,S  an<l 
which,  at  any  rate,  was  in  keeping  with  his  teachim;.  I )oii,. 
.lu.tly,  loving  mercy,  and  walking  humblvwith  Cod,  would 
seem  to  be  the  best  summary  <.f  Old  Teslameni  religion  and 
morality,  combmmg  as  they  d.o  the  distinctive  ideas  of  \mo/ 
Ho.ea  and  Isaiah.      .Vain  in  4:  2(1  Micah  spoke  more  pene- 

ratiiiK ly  than  he  doubth.ss  lh<niKht.  "Out  of  Zion  sh.iU  „,, 
forth   th,-    aw,  and  the  word  „f  Jehovah   fn.m    |,nisalenr" 

nils  was  Ju,lahs  role  in  histor>  in  spite  of  th,' "Bai)vlonian 
exi  e  over  a, vntury  later.    We  shouhl  imteal.o  how  in  riiai..  ;3- 

II  t.  he  proclaims  that  political  an,l  social  ruin  i,  the  necessarv 
cnn^oquence  of  national  wront.,i.inji 
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Vlll. 

Bc'toR-  lal)  .lating  c-oiuliisiniis  draw  ii  from  the  foregoing 
period  of  inve>(iji;ati()n,  it  may  l>e  well  to  jjlaiue  at  three  siih- 
seqiieiit  epochs  in  Judah's  lifi>  in  order  to  emphasize  what 
were,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  some  of  the  more  important 
mriiiences  at  work  for  the  propagation  and  preservation  of 
Jaluvism.  These  i)eriods  rentre  around  (a)  the  reign  of 
Manasseh;  {b)  the  reform  of  Josiah;  and  (c)  iidah's  cai)- 
tivily. 

78.   (a)  Manasseh's   deflection    from    the    true   worshij)   of 
Jehovah  is  another  illustration  of  what  a  mighty  counteract- 
ing force  against  Jahwism  was  the   iK)pular  religion   of  the 
Hebrews.'      The  >ear  701  B.C.  was  \ery  critical  for  ludah's 
political  autonomy  and  her  religious  future.     The  deliverance 
<)f  Jerusalem  suggested  to  the  Hebrews  the  ^anctitv  of  their 
life  in  Jehovah's  eyes,  and  that  Jehovah  would,  indeed  could, 
not  harm  his  peoi)lc.     Self-comi)lacency  and  self-righteousness 
became  then  the  dominant  sentiments.   Thus  the  lower  element 
in  riligious  life  came  to  assert  itself.      In  a  decade  (tHM)  B.C.) 
Manasseh  overturned  any  good  work  his  father  Hezekiah  had 
accompli>hed.      Budde.  indeed,  exceptionally  regards  Manas- 
seh's actions  in  a  ver>-  tolerant  and  oi)timistic  s])irit.      "Wi 
should  like  to  believe  that  Hezekiah's  efforts  to  remove'  from 
tiutem].le  grossly  sensual  religious  customs  (2  K.  18:4)  were 
the  results  of   this   triumi)h    of    the    prophet     {i.e.    Isaiah   in 
the    crisis    of    701    B.C.j.     We   should    note    that    the    oidy 
indisputable    fact     in     this    account     is    that    Hezekiah    look 
away  the  brazen  serpent.     On  the  other  hand,  he  caiuioi  have 
put    down    the   worshi])   at    the   high-iilaces,   for   this  reform 
remained  for  Jo>iah  to  effect."-      Again,  "the  foreign  cult  of 
the  time  of  Manasseh  was  still,  to  be  .sure,  an  unquestionable 
deHection,  but  this  even  did  not  remain  wholly  worthless  for 
the  progress  of  religion.     The  conviction  of  Jehovah's  suprem- 
acy over  the  whole  world  and  all  its  gods  must  have  become 
more  deeply  and  sharply  than  ever  impressed  upon  the  con- 
sciousness f)f  the  age,  for  a  whole  pantheon  had  been  supported 
to  Him."'    Such  an  opinion  is  generous  and  ingenious  but  not 
convincing.     It  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  that  with  Manas- 
sc'h  the  popular  religion  was  restored  along  with  the  worshii) 

'In  I>laiii  t()-(l,iy  the  same  unorthodox  tendency  is  very  evident  with  the 
eonnnon  pcopU-.  The  Moslem  peasants  (fellahi'n)  alioul  Jerusalem  quite 
evidently  lay  little  emphasis  on  the  Moslem  Friday;  and  their  women  arc 
(|Uite  inijiroper  in  the  sense  of  disregardini;  the 'veil.  Rarely  did  the 
writer  notice  the  .Moslems  of  the  countryside  leave  their  duties  in  the 
field  to  pray  towards  .Mecca. 

•Budde,  kelijjion  of  Israel  to  the  Kxile,  p.  l.")(i. 

Mliid.,  p.  I(i7. 
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of  thr  Lost  of  heaven;   Lm  (here  was  a  (liflfercnce,  for  the  old 
cruelties  and  inderennes  had  been  spontaneous  and  natural 
uhereas  under  Alanasseli  they  \vere  refined  and  almost  arti- 
licial  J  he   followers  of   the   true  religion   had   nieaiiwhile 

Kanieri  in  moral  earmstness  and  made  it  more  difficult  for  the 
[jopuiar  religion   to  he  triumphant. 

7i).    (b)   In  Josiah's  reform  we  find  an  illustration  of  how 
disintegrating  was  the  worship  at  the  high-places.      Jahwism 
required  a  central  sanctuary.     The  reform  was  based  on  the 
Book  of  Direction"  tound   in   021    B.C..  the  preparation  of 
\v-hich  presupposes  a  \er\    worlhv  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  priestly  class.     Literature  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term 
was  l>y  this  time  a  %ery  potent  factor  in  the  developing  of  the 
moral  consciousness  of  the  Hebrews     [^videntlv  it  was  because 
ol  popular  opposition  that  tlu'  book  had  been  liidden- another 
proof  that  the  rank  and  tile  of  Hebrews  were  ke|)t  Ion  al  to  pure 
Jehovah  worship  only  with  the  greatest  effort.     According  to 
this  book  high-places  were  all   to  be  destroyed  and  worship 
centralized    in    Jerusalem.         Amos    knew    nothing   of    these 
regulations,  nor  Isaiah,  but  directly  or  indlrecllv.  logically  or 
otherwi.se,    their   teachings    led    to    the    above  'result       The 
iuture  of  Jahwism  was  still  at  slake.      Jahwism  was  strong 
not    in    combination  or  assimilation    with    foreign  elements 
liohlical  or  religious,   but    in   separation   from    these.     Provi- 
dence   led    the    Hebrews    into    narrow    confines,    practically 
wirhm  the  limits  of  Jerusalem  in   the  end.       The  temple  in 
Jerusalem    iiecessarily   exercised    a   great    unifying   influence 
J.'hovah  alone  bade  fair  to  be  exalted  to  the  level  whereon  his 
religion  .'Veil  in  Israel  could  become  supreme.    A  gr.>at  reversal 
to  thc>  progress  of  Jahwism  was  given,  however,  by  Jixsiah's 
death  at  the  hands  of  \echo:   neither  the  king  nor  the  temple 
w.is  inviolable. 

SO.  (c)  In  Judah's  cajitivity  we  find  a  final  illustration  of 
the  princii)le  that  the  i)hysical  conditions  of  Judah  and 
JerusakMU  wen>  the  most  important  of  all  external  conditions 
lor  the  [)reservation  and  triumph  of  Jahwism.  In  607  B.C. 
Aineveh  fell.  The  Babylonians  soon  had  an  opportunity  to 
promote  or  to  destroy  Israel's  religion.  In  508  B.C.  Jchoiakim 
revolted  against  Nebuchadrezzar,  who  wreaked  vengeance  on 
Judah  and  brought  about  the  first  capti\itv  oi  Jerusalem  in 
;>9/  B.C.  to  be  followed  by  the  second  captivity  of  58(j  B.C. 
Amu!  all  the  gloom,  a  remnant  and  nucleus  was  left  in  Jere- 
miah and  C.edaliah.  The  i)rophet  Jeremiah  was  rejected  by  all 
but  a  few,  (".edaliali  being  the  outstanding  exception.  In  the 
latter  we  find,  "a  tiiial  i)ut  futile  attem])t  to  raise  once  more  a 
Judaic  commonwealth  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  state", 
largelj-  because  there  was  no  slaljle  government.      Jerusalem' 
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(lid  not  siiffir  as  roniplilf  aiiniliilation  as  Samaria.  Had 
Jinisakin  and  the  MirrDUiulinj,'  coimlrx  Intii  rii  lur  <iiid  mort- 
al tracliw  for  ((imnurcial  or  military  riasoiis,  ii  is  more  than 
j)rol».d)lc  tluit  Nti)uclia(lrf/zar  would  lia\i'  j>ivi'n  sut  h  per- 
sonal attention  to  tlinn  that  no  vi'sii^u'  of  tlu'  religion  of 
J(.'ho\ .ill  would  liavt'  Iki'II  left  on  the  soil  of  Jndah.  The  aim 
of  the  kin^  of  HaI)>lon  in  ilu'  West-land  was  to  control  the 
eommene  of  Tyre  and  kee])  the  hijiliv\a\s  to  [•"i'^yi)t  open.  A 
si)ark  of  religions  ardor  was  .Ain  left  in  the  c  -sing  hours  of 
Judah's  life.  The  renmanl  in  Jndah.  as  wi  II  as  the  land  itself, 
acted  like  niagnets  to  draw  the  exiles  i»ack  from  HaI)\lon! 
Tile  later  religions  development  of  llie  Jews  re(|tiiri'd  "a  hrdgi' 
ahoiil  the  law",  and  indeed  a  lan(l.  hedged  in  and  apart  from 
stirrmmding  nations.  IVo\  ideniialK  Jeni.vilem  and  Jndah 
tiirnished  such  condiii<iiis.  ('.ranting  to  the  great  i)roi)Iu't>  of 
Israel  their  most  tnii(|ne  place  in  gi\ing  sha])e  and  color  to  tin 
final  religion  of  Isia.l  tinal  in  so  far  as  it  i>  embodied  and 
unfolded  in  the  religion  of  the  M.iNier,  empliasi-,  must  still  he 
laid  ni)o!i  the  influence  of  Jeru>alenrs  geographical  situation 
and  above  all  upon  the  physital  condit  ionM,f  J  udaii  as  a  wholi'. 


IX. 

1  he  results  ot  the  alxAe  inwstigat  ion  may  he  tahuland  in 
the  following  com  lusions: 

51.  The  Semitic  conception  of  the  god,  the  land  and  tile 
IH'ople  wasshart'd  h\  tlie  Hihrews,  and  jehn\,ili  hein^  leganled 
.IS  the  ("lod  alone  of  the  Hebrews  .ind  the  pi)»t>s(ir  of  ijuir 
l.uid,  it  was  long  before  J.diwisin  .i>  a  religion  at  l, lined  the 
ch.iracter()f  iiniversalit\  and  tinalit\.  Moreover,  freiilom 
trom  foreign  innowitions  in  worship  was  essi'nii.i!  lo  the 
ele\-alion  of  Jahwism  .ibo\-e  a  nu're  nature  religion. 

52.  Jahwism  w.is  more  easiix  dewloped  in  desert  or  p.istin'e 
land  than  in  a  riclur  agriculinr.il  countrv.  The  luopliei-  ni 
Isniel  who  made  the  first  origin. il  contributions  to  religimis 
and  t'thical  thought  were  men  of  the  desuM  or  its  neig!ib<ir- 
hood,  <-.?.  Klijah  of  Tihhi)i',  who  first  deci.ired  the  H.i.il  culi 
f.ital  to  Jahwism;  Amos  of  Tekoa,  who  first  preaciud  "ethical 
monotheism";  Micah  of  IVIoresheth,  who  shows  the  nation.il 
consec|uences  of  social  and  otTuial  iiijustici'. 

S.'i.  Anios  as  the  herald  of  "ethical  monothei>m"  c'eclared 
honesty,  justice,  etc.,  as  the  essential  funilamental  in  religion. 
The  religion  of  Israel  bicame  identified  with  and  insep.trabie 
from  true  nioraIit\-. 

84.  Jahwism  demands  not  onK  .i  jusi  luit  a  cuitr.il  go\ern- 
ment.  The  kingslii])  in  northern  Isiail  was  ne\er  so  foriunati' 
.is  in  Judah.     The  Knal  Haalini  presiding  o\er  tlu  ir  respecti\c 
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Icrritorics,  and  llic  iiiariy  slroii^r,  iiKK-pciuk-ni  cities  in  the 
north,  both  tcndi'd  to  make  one  central  ^^overnrnent  next  to 
an  iin])<)ssi!)ilit\  .  The  eontiniiit\-  of  the  Davidie  dynasty  and 
the  i)resenee  of  a  (\iitral  j<'lio\ali  slirine  in  Jndah  were  of 
ineonipar.ilili'  \ahie  in  vi\  in;;  laluvisni  for  Jiidali  when  north- 
ern  Israel  fell  in  722  \\i'. 

8').  It  is  a  Seniitie  haliil  of  thoiij^ht  to  he  i)reoceii])ie(l  with 
a  single  idea,  and  tonse(|iiently  to  he  under  the  inlhience  of  a 
sinj^le  i)rin(i|)lc  as  it  is  enihodifd  in  a  prominent  personalitx. 
Here  nieiital  and  moral  narrowne>s  jjo  hand  in  hand,  and  are 
well  illustrated  in  the  modern  iiecioiiin.  The  slu-ikh  has 
ahsohite  aiiihorit>  ,  wieidinji  an  inthienee  as  j^reat  for  good 
as  tor  (.■vil.  Asa  people  the  Arahs  do  not  tiiink  for  theniseUcs, 
hm  siihmit  to  sonu'  outstanding  indi\  idiial'soijinicn  or  aiiliior- 
ity  in  matters  ei\il,  soei.i!  or  religious.  The  same  was  true  in 
its  measure  ot  ancient  Israel.  .\mos  and  contt'inporarx 
|)roi)luts  werj  not  alone,  having  associates  of  kindred  s|)irit, 
\el  the  inlhience  of  a  \cr\  small  niimher  of  great  nu-n  was 
amazing.  With  the  Hrhnws  tiie  few  or  tin  one  mav  easil\- 
control  tile  many. 

S().  Jahwism  natiiralK  tended  lowards  inner  iinit\  rallier 
than  towards  di\-tTsity,  and  refused  to  ahsorh  and  transform 
t(i  its  own  higher  purposes  the  diversified  eleiuents  of  Canaan- 
itic  culture  and  religion,  jahwism  was  trixuui)hant  onl\ 
when  Jeho\aii  was  one  and  undivideil.  Recognition  of  many 
Ha.ilim  nuaiit  to  the  1  Lhrews  a  diversity  of  alKgieaue  and 
worshi|).  I.ikr  Jehovah,  his  i-arthly  represeiUatiw,  tlie  king, 
must  hi'  <mv  and  sovereign.  .\  political  situation  in  which 
many  king>  luld  sway  was  fatal  to  the  progress  of  Jahwism. 
'I'he  ideal  single  soviTeign  in  the  i)ast  w.is  David,  and  for  the 
future  was  to  he  the  Messiah  of  the  l)a\  idic  line.  Back  of  the 
i(U'a  of  ()i;e  Cod,  one  lempK\  one  king,  one  i)eopl\  stantls  the 
s  )iidarit\-  of  Jeho\ah,  his  land,  and  his  i)eoiile  for  the  Mehrew 
consciousness.  To  make  tlie  oru'  true  Jeho\ah  the  ruler  of  all 
lands,  in  short  the  eonunc.n  Father  of  mankind,  was  necessaril\- 
a  Miprenieh-  tlifliiul!  prol)leiu  for  Old  Testament  religion 
which  hrings  us  merely  f)  the  \-erge  of  belief  in  the  fathe.iiood 
ot  ( iod  and  broth. 'rhood  of  all  luen. 

ST.  The  i)hysical  feaiurcN  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  w,re  the 
ntosi  important  of  all  external  condition,-,  that  made  for  the 
pre,--er\ation  of  Jalnvism  in  Judah  alter  its  collajise  in  Israel  in 
(22  B.C.  Samaria  tell  not  so  much  because  it  was  more 
exposed  than  Jerusaleiu  to  the  advance  <*)f  Assyria,  hut  on 
account  ot  the  sensuality  and  political  c('rru|)tion  within  its 
border^,  encouraged  by  the  more  complete  assimilation  of 
I\phraim  with  ("anaanitic  culiiiie  ar.d  worshij).  The  rich 
vegetation,  ilu'  green  trees  and  fertile  valleys,  the  i)redomi- 
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muuT  of  hi«li-pl.ias  iii  iioriluni  ;is  compand  with  soiitluTii 
laU'slinc  wiTc  tin.  rondiiions  uiuUr  which  Huiiri.shL-U  l\u- 
unmoral  Uaal  cuh.  Juchiii  was  hirKi'ly  ix.nipt  from  ilusf 
itmptatioiis  througii  iur  imiciuc  physical  character.         riu- 

mfmoragnculturalpossihilitifsofjiuiah  made  a  hardy,  simple, 
and  more  d-mocralic  iKoplc  than  in  tiie  north,  where  g(-  .d 
opiM)rtunUies  for  the  acciuisiiion  of  wealth,  the  creation  ' 
class  siMrit  and  the  like,  obtained.  To  trust  in  Jehovah  apart 
ironi  his  gitts  as  seen  in  the  products  of  tlie  soil  was  noi  so 
easy  in  the  north  as  in  the  south,  with  the  result  that  the 
rehniiiK  and  spiritualizing  of  Jahwism  was  Judah's  task  rather 
than  hj)hraims.  The  fruits  and  products  of  Judah  beinc 
eomparatively  meagre,  the  people  were  led  to  look  beyond 
externals  to  a  truer  conception  of  the  character  of  Jehovah. 

VITA. 

1,    Percival    Wilson    Spence,    son    of    William    and    ( Irace 
Silence,  was  born   in    .Niagara    I'^all^  South,   Canada,   on   the 
twenty-sixth  of  June,  \HHo.     Most  of  luy  early  education  was 
received  in  the  Drummoiulville  I'ublic  School  and  the  Niagara 
l-alls  C  ollegiate  Institute.    In  April,  1!»()1,  myparcnts  moved 
to    loronto,  and  the  lollowiiig  July  I  matriculated  from  the 
Jameson  Avenue  Collegiate  Instituti'.       The  next  two  vears 
devoted  to  busmess.      In  the  fall  of  1903  I  registered  in  the 
i  niversity  of    loronto,   taking   the  (leneral   Course  for   two 
years,  and  conuuencing  in  the  second  \ear  my  honour  studies 
m  the  Department  oi  S«>iuitic  Languages,  in  which  I  graduated 
with  hrst-class  honors  in  1<»U7.      In  October,  1907,  I  enrolled 
as  a  theological  student  at   Knox  College,  Toronto,  where   I 
graduated   in   April,    1910,   with    the   Travelling    Fellowship. 
During  the  session   1910-11   I   pursued  po.i-graduate  studies 
in    rheology  and  Arts  leading   to  the  ,1  gree  of  B.D.   from 
Knox  College  in  April,  1911,  and  the  degree  of  iM.A.  from  the 
I  niversity  m  Jtjne,  1911.      The  sessi(,n  1911-12  was  spent  in 
study  and  travel  in  Palestine  in  connection  with  the  American 
School  ot   Research  at  Jerusalem,  the  Director  of  which  f<.r 
that    year  was   Professor  J.    V.   McCurdy;    and   the   present 
hesis  received  its  im])ulsi.  trom  my  sojourn  in  the  Holy  Land 
In  my  Semilic  studies  I  feel  the  keenest  seiiv,.  of  gratitude  to 
my  esteemed  teacher.   Professor  James  Frederick  McCurdy 
ot  the  Lniversity  of  Toronto,  whose  kindness  and  inspinitic.n 
have  been  unfailiyg.        IVIy  uUur  teachers.   Professors    I.   I- 


McFadyen,  late  of  Knox  Coll 


ege;  the  late  Ross  C.  M 


uris(jn. 


of  Lmversiy  College;  J  \- .  McLaughl  =  n,  of  Victoria  Collegi-, 
and  Richard  Davidson,  formerly  of  i;niversitvC-ollcge,and  now 
of  Knox  College,  I  shall  ever  hold  in  grateful  remembrance 


